









Che Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—-Cowrzr. 


MEMOIRS OF THOMAS WARTON. 


Tue life of Thomas Warton, by Dr. Mant, now Bishop of Kil- 
laloe, prefixed to the edition of his poems published at Oxford, is 
drawn from sources so authentic, and detailed with so much ex- 
actness, that little remains to be added to the circumstances which 
it relates. 

Tuomas Warron was descended from a very respectable fami- 
ly in Yorkshire. His grandfather, Anthony Warton, was rector 
of a village in Hampshire; and his father was a fellow of Magda- 
len College, and Poetry Professor in the University of Oxford. 
His mother, daughter of Joseph Richardson, who was also a cler- 
gyman, gave birth to three children:;—Joseph, of whom some 
account will hereafter be given, Thomas, and Jane. Thomas was 
born at Basingstoke, in 1728; and very early in life afforded 
promise of his future excellence. A letter, addressed to his sister 
from school when he was about nine years of age, containing an 
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epigram on Leander, was preserved with affectionate regard by 
their brother, Dr. Warton. What school it was, that may claim 
the honour of contributing to the instruction of one who was after- 
wards so distinguished as a scholar, has not been recorded. 

On the 16th of March, 1743, he was admitted a commoner of 
Trinity College, Oxford; and about two years after lost his father, 
—a volume of whose poems was, soon after his death, printed by 
subscription, by his eldest son Joseph, with two elegiac poems to 
his memory, one by the editor, the other by his daughter above- 
mentioned. The latter of these tributes is termed by Mr. Crowe, 
in a note to one of his eloquent Crewian Orations.—* Ode tenera, 
simplex, venusta,”—* tender, simple, and beautiful.” 

in the course of this year he published, without his name, the 
Pleasures of Melancholy; having, perhaps, been influenced in the 
choice of a subject thus sombre, by the loss of his parent. In this 
poem, his imitations of Milton are so frequent and palpable, as to 
discover the timid flight of a young writer not daring to quit the 
track of his guide. Yet by some (as appears from the letters be- 
‘tween Mrs. Carter and Miss Talbot) it was ascribed to Akenside. 
In 1746 was produced his Progress of Discontent,—a paraphrase 
on one of his own exercises, made at the desire of Dr. Huddes- 
ford, the head of his college. 

His next effort attracted more general notice. In consequence 
of some disgrace which the University had incurred with Govern- 
ment, by its supposed attachment to the Stuart family, Mason had 
written his Isis, an elegy; and in 1749, Warton was encouraged 
by Dr. Huddesford to publish an answer to it, with the title of the 
Triumph of Isis. It may naturally be supposed, that so spirited 
a defence of Oxford against the aspersions of her antagonist would 
be welcomed with ardour; and among otlfer testimonies of appro- 
bation which it received, Dr. King, whose character is eulogized 
in the poem, coming into the bookseller’s shop, and inquiring 
whether five guineas would be acceptable to the author, left for 
him an order for that sum. After an interval of twenty-eight years, 
his rival, Mason, was probably sincere in the opinion he gave,— 
that Warton had much excelled him both “in poetical imagery, 
and in the correct flow of his versification.”’ 
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He now became a contributor to a monthly miscellany called 
The Student; in which, besides his Progress of Discontent, were 
inserted A Panegyric on Oxford Ale, a professed imitation of the 
Splendid Shilling; The Author confined to College; and A Version 
of the twenty-ninth Chapter of Job. 

His two degrees having been taken at about the usual intervals, 
in 1751 he succeeded to a fellowship of his college, where he found 
a peaceful and unenvied retreat for the remainder of his days, 
without betraying any ambition of those dignities—which, to the 
indignation of Bishop Warburton, were not conferred upon him. 

At this time appeared his Newmarket, aSatire; An Ode written 
for Music, performed in the University Theatre; and two copies of 
verses, one in Latin, the other in English, on the Death of Fred- 
eric, Prince of Wales, 

In 1753, his Ode on the Approach of Summer,—The Pastoral, 
in the Manner of Spenser—(which has not much resemblance to 
that writer,) and Verses inscribed on a beautiful Grotto,—were 
printed in the Union, a poetical miscellany, selected by him, and 
edited at Edinburgh. 

The next year we find him employed in drawing up a body of 
statutes for the Radcliffe Library, by the desire of Dr. Huddes- 
ford, then Vice-Chancellor; in assisting Colman and Thornton in 
the Connoisseur; and in publishing his Observations on the Faerie 
Queene of Spenser, which he afterwards enlarged from one to two 
volumes. Johnson complimented him “ for having shown to all, 
who should hereafter attempt the study of our ancient authors, the 
way to success, by directing them to the perusal of the books 
which their author had read;”’ a method of illustration which since, 
certainly, has not wanted imitators. Much of his time must have 
been now diverted from his favourite pursuits, by his engagement 
in the instruction of college pupils. During his excursions in the 
summer vacations, to different parts of England, he appears to have 
occupied himself in making remarks on such specimens of Gothic 
and Saxon architecture as came in his way. His manuscript on 
this subject was in the possession of his brother, since whose de- 
cease, unfortunately, it has not been discovered. Some inciden- 
tal observations on our ancient buildings, introduced into his book 
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on the Faerie Queene, are enough to make us regret the loss. The 
poetical reader would have been better pleased if he had fulfilled: 
an intention he had of translating the Argonautics of Apollonius 
Rhodius. 

Though it was not the lot of Warton toattain distinction in his 
clerical profession, yet literary honours, more congenial to his 
taste and habits, awaited him. In 1756, he was elected Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford, and faithfully performed the duties of his 
office, by recommending the purest models of antiquity in lectures 
which are said to have been “remarkable for elegance of diction, 
and justness of observation,” and interspersed with translations 
from the Greek epigrammatists. 

To Johnson he had already rendered a material service, by his 
exertions to procure him the degree of Master of Arts, by diploma; 
and he increased the obligation, by contributing some notes to his 
edition of Shakspeare, and tiree papers to The Idler. ‘The impu- 
tation cast on one, from whom such kindness had been received, 
of his “ being the only man of genius without a heart,” must have 
been rather the effect of spleen in Johnson, than the result of just 
observation; and if either these words, or the verses in ridicule — 
of his poems— 

Endless labour ail along, 

Endless labour to be wrong; 
Trick’d in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and sonnet; 


had been officiously repeated to Warton, we cannot much won- 
der at what is told, of his passing Johnsen in a bookseller’s shop 
without speaking, or at the tears which Johnson is related to have 
shed at that mark of alienation in his former friend. 

A Description of Winchester, and a Burlesque on the Oxford 
Guides, or books professing to give an account of the University, 
both anonymous, are among the next publications attributed to 


his pen. 

In 1758, he made a selection of Latin inscriptions in verse; and 
printed it, together with notes, under the title of Inscriptionum 
Romanarum Metricarum Delectus; and then first undertook, at 
the suggestion it is said of Judge Blackstone, the splendid edition 
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of Theocritus, which made its appearance twelve years after. The 
papers left by Mr. St. Amand, formed the basis of this work: to 
them were added some valuable criticisms by Toup; and though the 
arrangement of the whole may be justly charged with a want of 
clearness and order, and Mr Gaisford has since employed much 
greater exactness and diligence in his edition of the same author, 
yet the praise of a most entertaining and delightful variety cannot 
be denied to the notes of Warton. In a dissertation on the Buco- 
lic poetry of the Greeks, he shows that species of composition to 
have been derived from the ancient comedy; and exposes the 
dream of a golden age. 


La bella etadell’ or unqua non venne, 
Nacque da nostre menti 

Entro il vago pensiero, 

E nel nostro desio chiaro divenne.—Guwuidi. 


The characters in Theocritus are shown to be distinguished inte 
three classes, herdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds; the first of 
which was superior to the next, as that in its turn was to the third; 
and this distinction is proved to have been accurately observed, 
as to allusions and images. ‘The discrimination seems to have 
been overlooked by Virgil; in which instance, no less than in all 
the genuine graces of pastoral poetry, he is inferior to the Sicilian.* 
The contempt with which Warton speaks of those eminent and 
unfortunate Greek scholars, who diffused the learning of their 
country over Europe, after the capture of Constantinople, and 
whom he has here termed “ Greeculi famelici,” is surely reprehen- 
sible. But for their labours, Britain might never have required 
an editor of Theocritus. 

In 1760, he contributed to the Biographia Britannica a Life of 
Sir Thomas Pope, twice subsequently published, in a separate 
form, with considerable enlargements: in the two following years 


* Warton’s distinction between them is well imagined. ‘ Similis est 
‘Theocritus amplo cuidam pas¢cuo per se satis feecundo, herbis pluribus 
frugiferis floribusque pulchris abundanti, dulcibus etiam fluviis uvido: 
similis Virgilius horto distincto nitentibus areolis; ubi larga florum copia, 
sed qui studiose dispositi, curaque meliore nutriti, atque exculti diligen- 
ter, olim huc a pascuo illo majore transferebantur.” 
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he wrote a Life of Dr. Bathurst, and in his capacity of Poetry 
Professor, composed Verses on the Death of George II, the Mar-’ 
riage of his Successor, and the Birth of the Heir Apparent, which, 
together with his Complaint of Cherwell, made a part of the Ox- 
ford Collections. Several of his humorous pieces were soon 
after (in 1764) published in the Oxford Sausage, the preface to 
which he also wrote; and in 1766, he edited the Greek Anthology 
of Cephalas. In 1767, he took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity; 
and in 1771, was chosen a Fellow of the Antiquarian Society; and 
on the nomination of the Earl of Lichfield, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, was collated to the Rectory of Kiddington, Oxfordshire, 
a benefice of small value. Ten years after, he drew up a History 
of his Parish, and published it as a specimen of a Parochial His- 
tory of Oxfordshire. Meanwhile, he was engaged in an under- 
taking, of higher interest to the national antiquities and literature. 
In illustrating the origin, and tracing the progress of our vernacu- 
lar poetry, we had not kept pace with the industry of our conti- 
nental neighbours. To supply this deficiency, a work had been 
projected by Pope, and was now contemplated, and indeed enter- 
ed on, by Gray and Mason, in conjunction. We cannot but ° 
regret, that Gray relinquished the undertaking, as he did, on 
hearing into whose hands it had fallen, since he would (as the late 
publication of his papers by Mr. Mathias has shown) have brought 
to the task a more accurate and extensive acquaintance with those 
foreign sources from whence our early writers derived much of 
their learning, and would, probably, have adopted a better method, 
and more precision in the general disposition of his materials. 
Yet there is no reason to complain of the way in which Warton 
has acquitted himself, as far as he has gone. His History of En- 
glish Poetry is a rich mine, in which, if we have some trouble in 
separating the ore from the dross, there is much precious metal to 


reward our pains. The first volume of this laborious work was 
published in 1774; two others followed, in 1778, and in 1781; and 
some progress had been made at his decease in printing the fourth. 
In 1777, he increased the poetical treasure of his country by a 
volume of his own poems, of which there was a demand for three 
other editions before his death. In 1782, we find him presented 
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by his college to the donative of Hill Farrance, in Somersetshire, 
and employed in publishing An Inquiry into the Authenticity of 
the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, and Verses on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s painted window at New College: about the same time, 
probably, he was chosen a member of the Literary Club. 

In 1785, he edited Milton’s minor poems, with very copicus ‘il- 
lustrations; and in the year following, was elected to the Camden 
Professorship of History, and was appointed to succeed White- 
head, as Poet Laureate. In his inaugural speech as Camden Pro- 
fessor, subjoined to the edition of his poetycal works by Dr. Mant, 
he has shown that the public duties required at the first founda- 
tion of the Professorship, owing to the improvement in the course 
of academical studies, are rendered no longer necessary. From 
one who had already voluntarily done so much, it would have been 
ungracious to exact the performance of public labours not indis- 
pensably requisite. In the discharge of his function as Laureate, 
he still continued, as he had long ago professed himself to be,— 


Too free in servile courtly phrase to fawn; 


and had the wish been gratified,—expressed by himself before his 
appointment, or by Gibbon after it,—that the annual tribute might 
be dispensed with, we should have lost some of his best lyric ef- 
fusions. 

Till his sixty-second year he had experienced no interruption 
to a vigorous state of health. Then a seizure of the gout compelled 
him to seek relief from the use of the Bath waters; and he returned 
from that place to college with the hope of a recovery from his 
complaint. But on the 20th of May, 1790, between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, as he was sitting in the common room with two 
of the college fellows, and in higher spirits than usual, a paralytic 
affection deprived him of his speech. Some indistinct sounds, 
only, in which it was thought the name of his friend, Mr. Price, 
the Librarian of the Bodleian, was heard, escaped him, and he 
expired on the day but one after. His funeral was honoured by 
the attendance of the Vice Chancellor, and a numerous train of 
followers, to the ante-chapel of his college, where he is interred, 
with a very plain inscription to his memory. 
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His person was short and thick, though in the earlier part of his 
life he had been thought handsome. His face, latterly, became 
somewhat rubicund, and his utterance so confused, that Johnson 
compared it to the gobbling of a turkey. The portrait of him by 
Reynolds, besides the resemblance of the features, is particularly 
characterised by the manner in which the hand is drawn, so as to 
give it a great air of truth. He was negligent in his dress; and 
so little studious of appearances, that having despatched his la- 
bours, while others were yet in bed, he might have been found, at 
the usual hours of study, loitering on the banks of his beloved 
Cherwell, or in the streets, following the drum and fife, a sound 
which was known to have irresistible attraction for his ears,—a 
spectator at a military parade, or even one amongst a crowd at a 
public execution. He retained to old age the amiable simplicity 
and unsuspecting frankness of boyhood; his affection for his brother, 
to whose society at Winchester he latterly retired from college, 
during the vacations. in summer, does not seem ever to have suffer- 
ed any abatement; and his manners were tranquil and unassuming. 
The same amenity and candour of disposition, which marked him 
in private life, pervade his writings, except on some few occasions, 
when his mind is too much under the influence of party feelings. 
This bias inclined him, not only to treat the character of Milton 
with a most undue asperity, but even to extenuate the atrocities 
committed under the government of Mary, and somewhat to de- 
preciate the worth of those divines, whose attachment to the 
reformed religion led them to suffer death in her reign. 

The writer of this paper has been told by an Italian, who was 
acquainted with Warton, that his favourite book in the Italian 
language (of which his knowledge was far from exact) was the 
Gerusalemme Liberata. Both the stately phrase, and the theme 
of that poem, were well suited to him. 

Among the poets of the second class, he deserves a distinguished 
place. He is almost equally pleasing in his gayer, and in his more 
exalted moods. His mirth is without malice or indecency, and his 
seriousness without gloom. 


In his lyrical pieces, if we seek in vain for the variety and music 
of Dryden, the tender and moral sublime of Gray, or the enthusi- 
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asm of Collins, yet we recognize an attention ever awake to the 
appearances of nature, and a mind stored with the images of clas- 
sical and Gothic antiquity. Though his diction is rugged, it is 
like the cup in Pindar, which Telamon stretches out to Alcides, 
xprew wePpixviav, rough with gold, and embost with curious image- 
ry. A lover of the ancients would, perhaps, be offended, if the 
birth-day ode, beginning 

Within what fountain’s craggy cell 

Delights the goddess Health te-dwell? 


were compared, as to its subject, with that of the Theban bard, on 
the illness of Hiero, which opens with a wish that Chiron were 
yet living, in order that the poet might consult him on the case 
of the Syracusan monarch; and in its form, with that in which 
he asks of his native city, in whom of all her heroes she most de- 
lighted. 

Among the odes, some of which might more properly be termed 
idylliums, The Hamlet is of uncommon beauty; the landscape is 
truly English, and has the truth and tenderness of Gainsborough’s 
pencil. Those To a Friend on his leaving a Village in Hampshire, 
and the-First of April, are entitled to similar praise. The Cru- 
sade, The Grave of King Arthur, and most of the odes composed 
for the court, are in ahigher strain. In the Ode written at Vale 
Royal Abbey is a striking image, borrowed from some lent verses, 
written by Archbishop Markham, and printed in the second volume 
of that collection. 


High o’er the trackless heath, at midnight seen, 
No more the windows ranged in long array 
(Where the tall shaft and fretted arch between 
Thick ivy twines) the taper’d rites betray. 


Prodidit arcanas arcta fenestra faces. 


His sonnets have been highly and deservedly commended by no 
less competent a judge than Mr. Coleridge. ‘They are alone sufficient 
to prove (if any proof were wanting) that this form of composition 
is not unsuited to our language. One of our longest, as it is one 
of our most beautiful poems, the Faerie Queene, is written in a 
stanza which demands the continual recurrence of an equal num- 
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ber of rhymes; and the chief objection to our adopting the sonnet 
is the paucity of our rhymes. 

The Lines to Sir Joshua Reynolds are marked by the happy 
turn of the compliment, and by the strength and harmony of the 
versification, at least as far as the formal couplet measure will 
admit of those qualities. They need not fear a comparison with 
the verses addressed by Dryden te Kneller, or by Pope to Jervas. 

His Latin compositions are nearly as excellent as his English. 
The few hendecasyllables he has left, have more of the vigour of 
Catullus than those by Flaminio; but Flaminio excels him in deli- 
cacy. The Mons Catharine contains nearly the same images as 
Gray’s ode on a Prospect of Eton College. In the word “ cedrine,”’ 
which occurs in the verses on Trinity College Chapel, he has, we 
believe, erroneously made the penultimate long. Dr. Mant has 
observed another mistake in his use of the word “ Tempe” as a 
feminine noun, in the lines translated from Akenside. When in 
his sports with his brother’s scholars at Winchester he made their 
exercises for them, he used to ask the boy how many faults he 
would have:—one such would have been sufficient for a lad near 
the head of the school. 

His style in prose, though marked by a character of magnifi- 
cence, is at times stiff and encumbered. He is too fond of allitera- 
tion in prose as well as in verse; and the cadence of his sentences 


is too evidently laboured. 
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{The commencement of the ensuing vision was published in our number 
for December, 1822, but the conclusion never reached us until a few days 
ago. After so long an interval, we fear the sequel would be unintelligible 
to many of our readers, and we therefore concluded to reprint the former 
part, and thus present the whole, Our merry correspondent writes from 
a distant section of the country, and he has succeeded in giving a very 
lively picture of some of the peculiarities of our Western brethren. ] 


Mr. O_pscHoot, 
I passep an evening lately in company with a number of young 


persons, who had met together for the laudable purpose of spend- 
ing a merry Christmas; and as mirth exercises a prescriptive right 
of sovereignty at this good old festival, every one came prepared 
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to pay due homage to that pleasant deity. The party was opened 
with all the usual ceremonies; the tea was sipped, the cakes prais- 
ed, and Sir Walter Scot’s last novel criticised; and such was the 
good humour which prevailed, that although our fair hostess threw 


an extra 


portion of bohea into her tea-pot, not a breath of scandal 


floated among the vapours of that delightful beverage. An aged 
gentleman who happened to drop in, at first claimed the privilege, 
as “an old Revolutioner,” of monopolizing the conversation, and 
entertained us with facetious tales, told the fiftieth time, of Tar- 
leton’s trumpeter, general Washington’s white horse, and governor 
Mifflin’s cocked hat, with occasional pathetic digressions relating 
to bear-fights and Indian massacres. The honest veteran, how- 
ever, who was accustomed to retire after smoking one pipe, soon 
grew drowsy, and a similar affection, by sympathy I suppose, be- 
gan to circulate among his audience, when our spirits received a 
new impulse from an accidental turn of the conversation from 
three-cornered hats and horses, to courtship and marriage. ‘The 
relative advantages of married life and celebacy were discussed 
with great vivacity, and as there were a number of old bachelors 
and antiquated maidens present, who had thought deeply and feel- 
ingly on the subject, and were, therefore, able to discuss it with 
singular felicity, the ladies’ side of the question had greatly the 
advantage. A gentleman, who had reluctantly left the card-table 
to join the ladies, gave his opinion that life was like a game of 
cards—a good player was often eucred by a bad partner—he 
thought it wise, therefore, to play alone. “Perhaps,” said a fair 
miss, “a good partner might assist you.” “Thank you, madam,” 
said he, “ courting a wife is nothing more than cutting for part- 


ners—no 


one knows what card he may turn.” My friend Absalom 


Squaretoes gravely assured us that he had pondered on this subject 
long and deeply, and it had caused him more perplexity than the 
reve, boom system, or the Missouri question; that there were several 
ladies whom he might have had, and whom, at one time or another, 
he had determined to marry, “ but,” continued he, arching his eye- 
brows with a dignity which the great Fadladeen might have envied, 
«the more I hesitated, the less inclination I felt to try the experi- 
ment, and I am now convinced that marriage is not the thing it is 
cracked up to be!” Miss Tabitha Scruple, a blooming maid of 
three score, confessed that for her part, she was very much of Mr. 
Squaretoes’ opinion—it was well enough for honest pains taking 


people to 
ment coul 
nial souls 


get married, but she could not see how persons of senti- 


submit to it—* unless, indeed,” she admitted, “ conge- 
could meet, and, without mercenary views, join in the 


tender bond—but men are so deceitful, one runs a great risk you 


know!” 


Mr. Smoothtongue, the lawyer, who had waited to hear every 
other opinion before he gave his own, now rose, and informed the 


company 


that he would conclude the case, by stating a few points, 
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which had occurred to him in the course of the argument. He 
began by informing us the question was one of great importance, 
and that much might be said on both sides.—(“ Twig the lawyer!” 
said Squaretoes.) He said that so great a man as lord Burleigh, 
treasurer to queen Elizabeth, had written ten rules of conduct, 
which he charged his son to observe and keep next to the ten laws 
of Moses, and that the very first of them related to the choice of a 
wife. He pointed out all the unfortunate husbands mentioned in 
history, from Adam down to George the fourth, and after detailing 
the relative duties and rights of baron and femme, as laid down 
in Blackstone, concluded with sundry extracts from Pope, whose 
works he declared he set more siore to than those of any writer in 
the English language, except Mr. Chitty.—He was interrupted 
by a young lady, who declared that Pope was a nasty censorious 
old bachelor—so he was. The lawyer replied, that as Mr. Pope’s 
general character was not implicated in the present question, it 
could not be properly attacked, nor was he called on to defend it 
—and that, as long as his veracity was unimpeached, his testimony 
must be believed, which he offered to prove from ‘ Peake’s Evi- 
dence,’ if the lady desired him to produce authority. The lady 
assured him that she was greatly edified by his exposition of the 
law, and had no desire to see the books—but confessed that though 
she admired his speech very much, she was still at a loss to know 
which side he was on. “ Madam,” said he, with great gravity 
“‘f admire marriage as a most excellent civil institution, but have 
no inclination to engage in it, as I can never consent to tie a knot . 
with my tongue which [ cannot untie with my teeth.” 

These opinions coming from such high authority, seemed to set- 
tle the controversy, and the question was about to be carried nem. 
con. in favour of celibacy, when an unlucky Miss, whose cheeks, 
and lips, and teeth, reminded one of pearls, and cherries, and 
peaches, while all the loves and graces laughed in her eyes, uttered 
something in a loud whisper about “sour grapes,” which created 
a sensation among a certain part of the company, of which you can 
form no adequate idea, unless you have witnessed the commotions 
of a bee hive. I now began to be seriously afraid that our Christ- 
mas gambols would eventuate in a tragical catastrophe—and an- 
ticipating nothing less than a general — of caps, was medi- 
tating on the propriety of saving my own curly locks, bY a preci- 
pitate retreat. Fortunately, however, another speaker had taken 
the floor, and before any open hostilities were committed, drew 
the attention of the belligerents, by a vivid description of Fiddlers’ 
Green. This, he assured us, was a residence prepared in the 
other world for maids and bachelors, where they were condemned 
as a punishment for their lack of good fellowship in this world, to 
dance together to all eternity. Here was a new field for specula- 
tion. A variety of opinions were hazarded; but as the ladies all 
talked together, I was unable to collect the half of them. Some 
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appeared to regard such a place as a paradise, while others seem- 
ed to consider it as a pandemonium. The ladies desired to know 
whether they would be provided with good music and good part- 
ners; and I could overhear some of the gentlemen calculating the 
chances of a snug loo-party, in aback room. On these points our 
informant was unable to throw any light. The general impression 
seemed to be that the managers of this everlasting ball would 
couple off the company by lot, and that no appeal could be had 
from their decision. Miss Scruple declared that she had a mortal 
aversion to dancing, though she would not object to leading off a 
set occasionally with particular persons; and that she would rather 
be married a half a dozen times, than be forced to jig it with any 
body and every body. Mr. Skinflint thought so long a seige of ca- 
pering would be rather expensive on pumps, and wished to know 
who was to suffer. Mr. Squaretoes had no notion of using pumps 
he thought moccasins would do; he was for cheap fixings and 
strong. Miss Fanny Flirt was delighted with the whole plan, 
provided they could change partners; for she could imagine no 
punishment more cruel than to be confined for ever to a single 
beau. Mr. Goosy thought it would be expedient for to secure 
—- in time, and begged Miss Demure to favour him with 

er hand for an etarnal reel. Little Sophy Sparkle, the cherry- 
lipped belle, who had nearly been the instrument of kindling a 
war as implacable as that of the Greeks and Trojans, seemed to 
be afraid of again giving offence; but, on being asked her opinion, 
declared that it was the most charming scheme she ever heard, 
and that she would dance as long as she could stand, with any 
body or nobody, rather than not dance at all. 

During all this time I was lolling over the back of a chair,—a 
lazy habit which with many others I have caught since my third 
sweetheart turned me off—and was rolling and twisting the pretty 
Sophy’s handkercheif—for I can’t be idle—into every possible 
form and shape. I was startled into consciousness by the dulcet 
voice of my fair companion, as she exclaimed, “la! Mr. Drywit 
how melancholy you are! how can you look so cross when every 
body else is laughing? pray what do you think of the grand ball at 
Fiddlers’ Greenr” “ I never trouble myself, madam, to think about 
things which do not concern me.” “Oh dear! then you have no 
idea of going there??? “ Not I indeed,—I go to no such places.””— 
«And not expecting to inhabit the paradise of bachelors, itis a 
matter of indifference to you how your friends enjoy themselves?” 
“* No indeed: I sincerely case that you may caper into each others 
good graces, and romp yourselves into the best humour imaginable 
with the pains and pleasures of “ single blessedness:” as for my 
single self I intend, unless some lady shall think proper to stand 
in her own light, to alter my condition.” Having uttered this he- 
roic resolution, I made my bow and retired. But the conversation 
of the evening still haunted my imagination, and as I sunk to sleep, 
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general Washington’s white horse, Sophy Sparkle, and Fiddlers’ 
Green alternately occupied my brain, until the confused images 
settling into a regular train of thought, produced the following 
vision. 

I thought that the hour of my dissolution had arrived, and I 
was about to take my departure to the world of spirits. The so- 
lemnity of the event which was taking place did not affect me 
however, as it would have done, had the same circumstance oc- 
curred in reality; for my mind was entirely filled with the conver- 
sation of the previous evening, and | thought, felt, and died like a 
true bachelor As I left the clay tenement which I had inhabited 
so long, | could not avoid hov ering over it for a moment, to take 
a par ting view of the temple which had confined my restless spirit, 
and for which, I must confess, I had a high respect. I could now 
— that time had made ravages in the features which had 
ately been mine, that I had not been aware of while living, and 
that the frame which had carried me through a stormy wor ld, was 
somewhat the worse for the wear, and I really felt a joy in escap- 
ing from it, similar to the emotions with which the mariner quits 
the shattered bark that has braved the billows through along voy- 
age. Still, however, I felt something like regret in quitting my 
ancient habitation, and was beginning to recal to memory the 
conquests I had made in it, and the sieges it had withstood, when 
{ was obliged to take my departure. I had always thought that 
spirits flew out of a window, or up the chimney, but I now found 
that whatever might have been the practice of others, mine was a 
ghost of too much politeness to withdraw in this manner from a 
house in which I had been only a boarder; and accordingly I walk- 
ed deliberately down stairs, and passed through the parlour where 
several of my female acquaintance were talking of me. The cu- 
riosity which we have all inherited from our first mother, would 
have induced me to stop, had I not recollected that it would be 
very ill bred in me to listen to the discourse of those who were 
not aware of my presence, and that, according to the old saw, 
“ listeners never hear any good of themselves.” I therefore passed 
on, but could not avoid observing that the current of opinion was 
rather in my favour, and that those who allowed me no good qua- 
lity while living, now confessed that at least [ had no harm in me. 
As soon as I reached the open air, my spirit began to ascend for 
some distance, and then floated rapidly towards the north. It was 
a brilliant evening, and as the stars shone with uncommon lustre, 
[ could not help fancying them the eyes of millions of beauties, 
who, having made it their’ business to teaze the beaux in this world, 
were doomed to light them to the next. 

I do not know how long I had been journeying, when I discov- 
ered the sea beneath me, filled with mountains of ice, and I per- 
ceived that [ was rapidly approaching the North Pole. [ now con- 
gratulated myself upon being able to determine, by actual obser- 
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vation, whether the Poles are flattened as some philosophers 
imagine, together with other questions of like importance to the 
happiness of mankind. But how great was my surprise when, on 
arriving at the place, I found that all the philosophers in the world 
were mistaken, except captain Symmes, and discovered only a 
yawning cavern, into which I was suddenly precipitated! 

I now travelled for some distance in utter darkness, and began 
to be very fearful of losing my way, when I suddenly emerged into 
a new world, full of beauty, melody, and brightness. [ stood on 
the brink of a small rivulet, and beheld before me an extensive 
lawn of the richest green, spangled with millions of beautiful flow- 
ers. Clusters of trees and vines were scattered in every direction, 
loaded with delicious fruit. Birds of the loveliest plumage floated 
in the air, and filled the groves with melody. ‘The garden of Eden, 
or the paradise of Mahomet, could not be arrayed by a poetic fan- 
cy with half the charms of this Elysium. 

While I stood enchanted with delight, a strain of music stole 
along the air, resembling that which proceeds from a number of 
violins, tambourines, and triangles, and I was not a little surprised 
to recognise the well-known air of “O dear what can the matter 
be!” At the same moment I perceived a female figure advancing 
with a rapid motion resembling a hop, step, and jump. I now 
cast a glance over my own person, as a oa spirit would na- 
turally do at the approach of a female, and discovered for the first 
time, that although I had left my substance in the other world, I 
was possessed of an airy form precisely similar to the one [ had 
left behind me, and was clad in the ghost of a suit of clothes made 
after the newest fashion, which I had purchased a few days before 
my death. I mechanically raised my hand to adjust my cravat, 
but felt nothing, and sighed to think that I was but the shadow of 
agentleman. As the figure came near, she slackened her pace, 
and struck into a graceful chasee forward, at the same time mo- 
tioning to me to cross the rivulet, which I no sooner did than I 
involuntarily fell to dancing with incredible agility. The fair 
stranger was by this time close to me, and we were setting to 
each other, as partners would do in a cotillion, when she present- 
ed her right hand, and turned me as she welcomed me to Fiddlers’ 
Green. I was now more astonished than ever, for although when 
I took the lady’s hand, I grasped nothing but air—* thin air”— 
yet she spoke and acted with precisely the grace, manner, and 
tone of a modern fair belle. She was exceedingly happy to see 
me at the Green—hoped I had left my friends Gr desired 
to know how I had been for the last twenty years—since she had 
seen me. I assured the lady that she had the advantage of me— 
that I was really so unfortunate as not to recollect my having had 
the honour of her acquaintance, and that I was totally ignorant 
of any thing that had occurred twenty years ago, as that was be- 
fore my time. She told me that it was useless to attempt to con- 
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ceal my age, which was well known at the Green, and equally 
unpolite to deny my old acquaintance. Upon her mentioning her 
name, [I recognized her as a famous belle, who had died of a con- 
sumption at the introduction of the fashion of short sleeves and 
bare elbows. Having thus passed the compliments of the morning, 
my fair companion desired to conduct me to the principal manag- 
er of the Green, by whom my right of admittance must be decided, 
and offering both of her hands, whirled away in a waltz. 

We soon came to a part of the lawn which was crowded with 
company, all of whom were dancing, and I was about to advise my 
conductress to take a circuitous course, to avoid the throng, when 
she directed me to cast off, and right and left through it, a maneu- 
vre which we performed with admirable success. On our arrival 
at the bower of the principal manager, the centinels danced three 
times forward and back, then crossed over, and admitted us into 
the enclosure. My conductress now presented me to an officer 
of the court, who, after cutting pigeon wing higher than my head, 
led me to his superior. The manager was a tall, graceful person, 
dressed in a full suit of black, with silk stockings, shoes, and 
buckles; an elegant dress sword glittered by his side, but he wore 
his own hair, aud carried a chapeau de bras gracefully under his 
arm. He is the only person in these regions who is permitted to 
exercise his own taste in the ornaments of his person. He was 
beating time with one foot, not being obliged, like the others, to 
dance; I was informed, however, that he sometimes amused him- 
self with a minuet, that step being appropriated solely to the ma- 
nagers as the pigeon wing is to the officers of inferior dignity. 
On such occasions, an appropriate air is played, and the whole 
company are obliged to dance minuets, to the great perplexity of 
those ladies and gentlemen who have not studied the graces in the 
upper world. He received me with a polite bow, and desired me 
to amuse myself on the Green for a few moments, as he was not 
then at leisure to attend to me; by which I perceived that dancing 
gentlemen are every where equally fond of putting off business. 

On my return to the plain, I was attracted by the delicious ap- 
pearance of the fine clusters of fruit that hung from the trees, and 
reached my hand to pluck a peach—but I grasped nothing! My 
fair companion was again at my side, and condescended to explain 
the mystery. “ Every thing you see here,” said she, “ surprises 
you. You have yet to learn that marriage is man’s chief good, 
and they who neglect it are sent here to be punished. In the other 
world we had the substantial and virtuous enjoyments of life be- 
fore us, but we disregarded them, and pursued phantoms of our 
own creation. One sought wealth, and another honour; but the 
greater number luxuriated in idle visions of fancy. We were 
never happy but in imagining scenes of delight too perfect for 
mortals to enjoy. The heart and mind were left unoccupied, while 
we were taken up with frivolities which pleased the eye and ear. 
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in the affairs of love, we were particularly remiss. Its fruits and 
flowers hung within our reach, but we refused to pluck them. La- 
dies have danced off their most tender lovers, and many a gentle- 
man has gambled away his mistress. The flurry of dissipation, and 
the soft emotions of affection will not inhabit the same breast. We 
were to choose between them, and we chose amiss—and now be- 
hold the consequence! We are here surrounded by fruits and 
flowers that we cannot touch—we have listened to the same me- 
lody until it has become tedious—we are confined to partners not 
of our own choice—and the amusement which was once our great- 
est delight is nowa toil. When alive, our fancies were busy in 
creating Elysian fields—here we have an Elysium,—and we lead 
that life which maids and bachelors delight in—a life of fiddling, 
dancing, coquetry, and squabbling. We now learn that they only 
are happy who are usefully and virtuously employed.” ‘This ac- 
count of the place which I was probably destined to inhabit, was 
rather discouraging; but my attention was soon drawn, by fresh 
novelties. I was particularly amused with the grotesque appear- 
ance of the various groups around me. As the persons who com- 

osed them were from every age and nation, their costumes ex- 
hibited every variety of fashion. ‘The Grecian robe, and the Ro- 
man toga, the Monkish cowl, the monastic veil, and the blanket 
and feathers of the Indian, were mingled in ludicrous contrast. 
Nor was the allotment of partners less diverting. A gentleman 
in an embroidered suit led off a beggar girl, while a broad-should- 
ered mynheer flirted with an Italian countess. But 1 was most 
amused at.seeing queen Elizabeth dancing a jig with a jolly cob- 
bler, a person of” great bonhommie, but who failed not to apply the 
strap when his stately partner moved with less agility than com- 
ported with his notions. When she complained of his cruelty, he 
reminded the hard-hearted queen of her cousin Mary and lord 
Essex. Several of her maids of honour were dancing near her with 
catholic priests, and I could perceive that the latter took great 
delight in jostling the royal lady, whenever an opportunity offered. 
My attention was withdrawn from the dancers by the approach of 
a newly deceased bachelor, whose appearance excited universal 
attention. He was a tall, gaunt, hard-featured personage, whose 
beard had evidently not known the discipline of a razor for a 
month before his decease. His feet were cased in mocasins, and 
his limbs in rude vestments of buckskin; a powder-horn and pouch 
were suspended from his shoulders, and a huge knife rested in his 
, ete knew him at once to be a hunter who had been chasing 

eer in the woods, when he ought to have been pursuing dears of 
another description. I determined to have a little chat with him, 
and approaching, asked him how he liked Fiddlers’ Green. «1 
don’t know, stranger,” said he, scratching his head. “ I’m rather 
jubus that I’ve got into a sort of a priminary here.” I expressed 
my surprise at his not admiring a place where there were so many 
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fine ladies. ‘“ Why as to the matter of that,” said he, “ there’s a 
wonderful smart chance of women here—that are a fact—and 
female society are elegant—for them that likes it—but, for my 
part, ’'d a heap rather camp out by tie side of a cane-brake, where 
there was a good chance ef bears and turkeys.” “ But you forget,” 
said I, “that you have left your flesh and blood behind you.” 
“That are a fact,” said he, “I feel powerful weak—but I don’t 
like the fiwens here, no how--I’m a ’bominable bad hand among 
women—so I’d thank ’em not to be cutting their shines about me.” 
“ But, my friend, you will have to turn in directly, and dance 
with some of them.” “I reckon not,” said he,—*if I do, (ll 
agree to give up my judgment,—but if any of ’em have a mind to 
run or jump for a half pint, 'd as leave go it as not.’ This gen- 
tleman was followed by another, who came in a still more “ ques- 
tionable shape.”” The polite ghosts could not suppress a smile, 
at the sight of this moiety of a man, while the ill-bred burst into 
peals of obstreperous laughter. I easily recognised him te be a 
Dandy; and as he, with several other newly arrived spirits, were 
hastening to the Manager’s court, I repaired thither also, in hopes 
ef obtaining an audience. 

As we passed along, my conductress pointed out to me a most 
commodious arm-chair, in the shade of a delightful bower, near 
which was suspended a richly ornamented tobacco-pipe—-while a 
huge tabby-cat sat “ab on the cushion. It had an inviting air 
of comfortable indolence. On my inquiring whose limbs were des- 
tined to repose in this convenient receptacle, my companion re- 
plied:——« it is called the Chair of Celibacy,--the happy maid or 
bachelor, whose singleness shall not be imputed to any blameable 
cause; who spends a goodhumoured life, and dies at a respecta- 
ble age, in charity with all the world, shall be seated in that com- 
modious chair, enjoy the company of this social quadruped, and 
while pleasantly puffing away the placid hours, may indulge in 
any remarks whatever upon the surrounding company, and thus 
enjoy all the luxuries of unmarried life. Its cushion, however, has 
not as yet found an occupant.” “ But this,” said I, “can be the 
reward of only one meritorious individual-—what is to become of 
the remainder of those who shall not be sentenced to dance?” “I 
cannot answer your question,” said she, “for as yet no one has 
appeared who could claim an exemption from the common fate. I 
creep. however, that if this chair should ever be filled, others 
will be provided, should any future members of the fraternity es- 
tablish their claims to the same felicity.” 

We soon arrived at the dread tribunal, which was to decide our 
future destiny; but before the anticipated investigation commen- 
ced, the court was thrown into confusion by an altercation between 
the Dandy and my friend from the back woods. ‘The former, it 
seems, had indulged himself in some imprudent jests upon the 
dress of the latter, which so irritated the gentleman in buckskin, 
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that he threatened “ to flirt him sky high.” ‘The Dandy upon this 
swelled very large, and assuming an air of vast importance, de- 
clared, that “if a gentleman had used such language to him, he 
would know what to do.” “TI tell you what, stranger,” said the 
woodsman, “ you mus’nt imitate any thing of that sort to me,—I 
don’t want to strike such a mean white man as you, but if you 
come over them words agin, drot my skin if I don’t try you a cool 
dig or two, any how.” An officer here interposed, and with some 
difficulty restored peace, as the bachelor in buckskin continued to 
assert, that the other had hopped on him without provocation, and 
that he would’nt knock under to no man. He was at length in 
some degree pacified, and strolled off muttering that he was’nt 
going for to trouble nobody—but that they mus’nt go fooling about 


him. I joined the rough son of the forest as he retired, and endea- . 


voured to appease him by expressing a hope that upon a more in- 
timate acquaintance with this place and its inhabitants, he would 
find them more agreeable, than he seemed to anticipate from his 
late experience. “ Well stranger,” said he, “ I want to be agreea- 
ble with every one —but to speak my mind sentimentally, on the 
occasion of this ruckery that’s been kicked up, I do verbatimly 
think that there little man is not in his right head, and for that 
reason, I dont vally what he says, no how—and most of the folks 
here seems to be sort o’ crazy—but I don’t like to be bantered, no 
how—and if there’s any man here, that’s rightly at himself, that 
has any thing agin me, let him step out, and I'll give him a fair 
fight—I’m always ready to offishuate in that point of view!” I re- 
plied, that I hoped there would be no occasion for a further dis- 
play of his prowess, and repeated my conviction, that all would 

o well with him. “ Well, well,” said he, “ we'll see—but some- 
how I dont like the signs—I dont feel like I was at home here— 
I feel sort o’ queer, like { was out of my range,—but when I get 
right well haunted to the place may be I'll like it better.” 

The manager had now ascended the justice-seat, and was pre- 
pared to examine the newly arrived spirits. The first who pre- 
sented herself, was an unseemly maiden of forty, who stated her 
case with great fluency. She assured the court, that it was not her 
own fault that she was here, as she had always conducted. herself 
with great decorum, and had never evinced any dislike to matri- 
mony. Indeed, she had once been duly engaged to marry—but 
her lover coming in unexpectedly upon her one day, when she was 
only just spanking her youngest sister a little, for breaking a bot- 
tle of perfume—* and do you think,” continued she, “the un- 
srateful wretch did’nt march off, swearing he had caught a tartar 
—-and from that blessed day to this, I never set eyes on him, so” 
—* You may stand aside,” said the Manager, “ until we can find 
a suitable partner for you.” 

The next ledy was rather younger, and more comely. She de- 
clared, modestly enough, that she had never been particularly 
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anxious to marry, although she had never evinced any particular 
reluctance. She had remained unnoticed and scithae 2 g until the 
age of twenty-four, “ wasting her fragrance on the desert air,” 
when she captivated the affections of a very amiable young man. 
His affairs calling him abroad, they separated under a solemn 
pledge that their union should be solemnized on his return. His 
absence was protracted to above a year, and in the mean while 
another lover appeared. She remained constant until the approach 
of her twenty-fifth birth-day, on the night of which it was cus- 
tomary, as she understood, for the old boy, to make his appearance 
to unmarried ladies. The dreaded night arrived, and the maid was 
unwed——“ and I was lying in bed wide awake,” continued she, 
“and the room was as dark as pitch, when the old boy appear’d, 
sure enough, aud walking on tip-toe to my bed-side (I could hear 
him, but could not see him) he whispered in my ear 


“Take the man, 
Whiie you can, 
Silly old maid!” 


After this awful warning my mind was so troubled, that I deter- 
mined to find relief by obeying the nocturnal mandate, and ac- 
cordingly I agreed to marry my new lover. But on the very day 
fixed for the ceremony, my first beau returned, and heard the 
news; the gentlemen quarrelled, and then—made up,——and I lost 
them both, which I am sure was not my fault, for with the great- 
est sincerity I could have sung—“ How happy could I be with: 
either:’—but you know, sir, I could not oblige them both.” 

The Dandy now made his appearance, and was about to com- 
mence his stury with a bow as low as his corsets would permit, 
when the Manager suppressing a smile, said, “ Be pleased, sir, to 
pair off with the obliging lady who stands at the bar,—your ap- 
pearance precludes the necessity of a hearing.” 

A languishing beauty now approached, and gently raising her 
downcast eyes, ogled the judge with a most bewitchingly pensive 
smile, which seemed to say, ** Oh! take me to your arms, my love.” 
*« My history,” said she, “is short and melancholy. My heart was 
formed for the soft impulses of affection, and was rendered still 
more sensitive by a diligent perusal, of the most exquisite fictions 
in our language, I devoured those productions, which describe the 
amiable and unfortunate susceptibilities of my sex, and endea- 
voured to regulate my conduct by the most approved rules of ro- 
mance. I doted on manly beauty; and knowing that gentlemen 
admire the softer virtues, I endeavoured, while in their presence, 
to be all that was soft and sweet. I selected several handsome 
men, on whom I confered my particular regard and friendship, in 
the hope that out of many I could fix one. ‘To each of these I gave 
my entire confidence, consulted as to my studies, and entrusted 
him with the feelings and the sorrows of a too susceptible heart - 
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leaving each to believe that he was the only individual who en- 
joyed this distinguished honour. ‘To all other gentlemen, and to 
my own sex I evinced a polite indifference. My friends treated me 
with great kindness, but alas! what is mere kindness! Some of them 
pressed my hand, and said a great many soft things without com- 
ing to the point, and some would even snatch a kiss, for which, 
not being followed by a declaration of love, I thought I ought to 
have dismissed them, but I had not sufficient resolution. And thus, 
with a heart feelingly alive to the delights of connubial affection, 
and after a miserable life, devoted to its pursuits, I died without 
enjoying its blisses.” | 

« A little less solicitude to attain the object, might perhaps have 
been attended with more success,” said the Manager. “ We will 
endeavour to provide you with a friend of whose constancy you 
shall have no reason to complain. For the present be pleased to 
stand aside.” 

This lady was succeeded by my sturdy acquaintance in buckskin, 
who declared that he never had any use for a wife, no how—but 
that once in his life he felt sort 0? lonesome, and it seemed like he 
ought to get married. “I did’nt think,” said he, « that it would 
make me any happier, but thought somehow, I’d feel better con- 
tented, so I went to see a young woman in the neighbourhood— 
she was a right likely gal too, and her father was well off——but 
somehow I did’nt like the signs, and sol quit the track—and 
that’s all the cowrten that ever I did, to my knowledge.” 

“ There is a lady in waiting,” said the Manager, “ who has been 
as unsuccessful as yourself—perhaps you may like the signs bet- 
ter in that quarter.” “I reckon its as good luck as any,” rejoin- 
ed the gentleman, “ I would’nt give a ’coon skin* to boot between 
her and any of the rest;” and seizing the hands of the pensive 
beauty, he whirled her off with a swing, which kept her dancing 
in the air, until they were out of sight. 

Many other persons of both sexes were examined; but their 
loves were common place, and their pleas frivolous or unfounded. 
Pride and avarice, appeared to be the greatest foes to matrimony. 
It would be tedious to detail the numberless instances, in which 
young persons, otherwise estimable, had, in obedience to these unru- 

passions, done violence to the best affections of their hearts. The 
ear of marrying beneath themselves, on the one hand, and the am- 
bition to acquire wealth upon the other, constituted prolific sources 
of celibacy. 

Parental authority was frequently alleged by the ladies to have 
been exerted in opposition to their matrimonial views—but it ap- 
peared to have been used successfully only where the lover was 
poor, and where the lady’s passion was not sufficiently strong to 
contend against the parent’s prudence. 


* Raccoon. 
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Many suitable matches had been broken off by maneuvring 
This seemed to be equally effectual, whether used in friendship 
or in hostility. We heard of many old ladies, who having sons or 
daughters, or nephews, or nieces, to provide for, resolutely set 
their faces against all matrimonial alliances whatever, by which a 
fortune or a beauty, could be taken out of the market, and many 
others who, without such interest, opposed all matches which were 
not made by themselves. 

I observed, moreover, that every gentleman averred that he 
could have married, if he had been so disposed; and that not a sin- 
gle lady alleged that she had been prevented by the want of of- 
fers. 

The last lady who was put to the ordeal, was the daughter of a 
rich confectioner, who fancied herself a fine lady, because she 
had fed upon jellies and conserves. It seemed as if all the sweet- 
meats and sugar plums, which she had swallowed, in the course 
of her life, had turned to vinegar, and converted her into a mass 
of acidity. She forgot that sweet things—such as girls and plum 
cakes—-grow stale by keeping; and turned up her nose at lovers 
of all sorts and sizes, until she became unsaleable. On hearing 
her doom, she cast a glance of indignation at the judge, and throw- 
ing her eyes superciliously over the assembly, fixed them on me, 
and darting towards me, with the rapidity of a tigress, seemed 
determined to make me her partner or her prey. Alarmed at the 
i pei of a fate, which appeared more terrible than any thing I 

ad ever fancied, I sprang aside, and rushing towards the judge, 
was about to claim his protection, when I awoke. 


— +o 
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CHAPTER I. 


Sparn.—Proceedings of Gen. Elio at Valentia.—State of the Finances, 
and of the Army and Navy.—Edict against foreigners in the service of 
the South American Insurgenis.—Difficulties in ratifying the treaty 
with the United States for the cession of the Floridas.—Discovery of a 
conspiracy in the expedition at Cadiz.—The introduction of the Plague. 
—Its ravages.—Change of Ministry.—Report of the Council of Cas- 
tile.—Manceuvre of the Court. 


Eanrty in the year 1819 an event occurred trifling in itself, but 
important from the arbitrary proceedings to which it led, and the 
results with which it was afterwards attended. In the middle of 
the night of the 2nd of January, information was brought to Gen. 
Elio, Captain-General of the province of Valentia, that a plot had 
been formed against his life, and that the conspirators were then 
assembled in a coffee-house deliberating on the means of carrying 
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their designs into effect. Thither he instantly repaired, accom- 
panied by his informer and a few soldiers. On entering the retreat 
of the conspirators, he perceived a retired officer, Colonel Vidal, 
who had been pointed out as the author of the plot, and whom, 
having refused to surrender his sword, the General, after severely 
wounding him, disarmed with his own hand. After some resis- 
tance, his companions, twelve in number, were also secured; and 
the whole conducted to prison, tried by a court-martial, and exe- 
cuted on the 22nd, before the courier sent to the king by the Gov- 
ernor with the report of the trial had returned to Valentia, with 
an approval of the sentence. Vidal who, by his merits and cour- 
age, had raised himself from the ranks, was hung like a common 
felon, and the rest shot in the back like traitors. No discoveries 
were elicited; but this did not prevent Elio from issuing a procla- 
mation, announcing the detection of a plot, which he said was not 
confined within the walls of Valentia, but had its ramifications in 
every part of the kingdom. Several of the inhabitants, the most 
distinguished for their talents and services, were arrested, and 
upwards of four thousand in one way or other brought to trouble. 
The terror which these summary measures excited soon spread 
from Valentia into the neighbouring provinces. ‘I'wenty-two 
officers implicated in the conspiracy of General Lascy were tried 
at Barcelona, and seventeen of them put to death; and although 
the public tranquillity remained undisturbed throughout the whole 
of Navarre, the Governor of that province received orders to dis- 
arm the inhabitants. ‘The Court, it was hoped, would disapprove 
of the arbitrary and precipitate proceedings of the Captain-Gene- 
ral; instead of this, however, fresh honours were heaped upon him 
by the Sovereign, “ whose crown,” it was ridiculously enough said, 
“he had oftener than once saved.” ‘This direct approval of a 
proceeding which could be viewed in no other light than as a gross 
mockery of justice, and a contempt for the laws which guard the 
lives and property of the subject, exasperated the public hatred of 
aman already excessively unpopular; and, together with other 
yay if possible of a still darker character, afterwards cost 
im his life. 

The state of public affairs in Spain was, at this moment, pecu- 
liarly distressing. ‘The ministry only held interim appointments. 
The finances were in disorder. ‘The claims due by France had 
indeed been paid up, and a papal bull had authorized the appro- 
priation of a tenth part of the income of all ecclesiastics; but from 
the low ebb to which commerce had fallen, the ordinary revenues 
had fallen off to an unprecedented degree. Swarms of insurgent 
privateers had interrupted the communication with Mexico; and by 
their activity and enterprise rendered it almost impossible for a 
galliot to escape them. ‘To complete these embarrassments, mo- 
ney was wanted to fit out the expedition lying at Cadiz under 
orders for South America. A loan seemed the enly measure to 
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which the ministry could have recourse; and, accordingly, propo- 
sals were issued in January for raising in this way 60,000,000 
reals ($2,775,000.) But although eight per cent. interest, and the 
guarantee of the war taxes for future payment were offered, few of 
the capitalists came forward; and the government was at length 
compelled to have recourse to a forced 1 to which foreign mer- 
chants resident at Cadiz and other seaport towns were obliged to 
subscribe. 

In the month of February, an order was issued for raising men 
to complete the military strength of the kingdom, which, seekers 
of the royal guard, the militia, and the colonial regiments, had been 
fixed at 80,000. This order established a sort of general conscrip- 
tion, from which no class was exempted, a circumstance which 
sufficiently proves the aversion then felt to military service. 

Compared with its former condition, the Navy of Spain had, 
at this time, fallen into a state of incredible inferiority. It had 
sustained immense losses during the war, and there was neither 
money nor materials to repair them. This was the principal cause 
of the delay of the expedition destined to act against the Inde- 
pendents of South America. 

A weak government necessarily has recourse to measures of 
excessive severity. Numerous adventurers from the different 
countries of Europe had joined the standards of independence in 
the revolted provinces. A royal decree was, therefore, issued, 
denouncing the punishment of death and confiscation of goods 
against all those who should be taken with arms in their hands, or 
should furnish the insurgents with munitions of war. ‘This decree, 
it is evident, could have no other effect than to aggravate the mise- 
ries and cruelties of war; as the independents, who were not to be 
frightened by big words, were in a condition to retaliate tenfold 
upon the subjects of the mother country. 

Another proof, if another were wanting, either of the inefficienc 
of the government, or the poverty of the country, or perhaps both, 
is, that in order to convey to its destination this expedition, which, 
when reviewed by O’Donnel, Conde d’Abrtshbal, on the 28th of 
January, amounted to 15,000 men, the minister of the marine, 
Cisneros, was obliged to negociate with the English, Italian, Dutch, 
and French merchants resident in Spain to furnish the necessary 
number of transports. 

In the midst of these embarrassments and preparations, a cou- 
rier arrived from the Spanish Minister to the United States, Don 
Onis, bringing the treaty concluded at Washington, on the 22nd 
of February 1819, for the cession of the Floridas to America, and 
the liquidation of the respective claims of these two states and the 
individuals composing them. Soon after, the envoy of the United 
States, Mr. Forsyth, charged to press the ratification of the treaty, 
arrived. An unexpected obstacle, however, presented itself. The 
king having recently presented to several of the grandees of his 
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court, gifts of lands to a considerable extent in the ceded provin- 
ces, the American Government had procured the insertion in the 
treaty of a clause declaring null and void all gifts or transfers pos- 
terior to the 24th January, 1818; a time at which the Cabinet of 
Madrid had shown no disposition to consent to tl.e cession of the 
Floridas. The influence of the nobles, whose interests this clause 
compremised, threw unlooked-for obstructions in the way of the 
satilioation. and probably led to the change of Ministry, which 
took place soon after. But the envoy of the United States was 
not to be diverted from his purpose either by court intrigues or by 
obstacles so futile and nugatory as this, which opposed the pros- 
pective interests created by these ill-timed gifts to the ratification 
of a solemn treaty. Accordingly, a few days after the new Min- 
istry came into office, although the Prime Minister, Cardinal de 
Bourbon, had been one of the principal donaiaires, conferences 
were opened with Mr. Forsyth, and notes exchanged on the diffi- 
culties which impeded the ratification. 

At first, the Spanish Ministry demanded that the United States 
should engage not to recognise the independence of Buenos Ayres, 
and complained that they had favoured an attempt lately made to 
establish a republic in the province of Texas. In answer to this 
demand, Mr. Forsyth replied, that his Government was disposed 
to recognise the independence of Buenos Ayres, as well as that of 
any other state which should be in a condition to maintain it. 
With regard to the complaint, he met it by a formal denial of the 
fact alleged. And having signified that after the expiration of the 
time fixed for the ratification, nothing but the desire to avoid a 
rupture, could detain him at Madrid, he retired to the country to 
wait the ultimatum of his Government. But the Spanish Govern- 
ment was in no condition to embroil itself with America, and soon 
after an intimation was given to Mr. Forsyth, that a special com- 
missioner should be forthwith despatched to Washington to give 
and receive the explanations necessary to the ratification of the 
treaty. 

It was not until February 1821, nor until after the Govern- 
ment of the United States had unequivocally manifested a deter- 
mination to take possession of these provinces without the for- 
mality of a ratification, that this measure was finally accomplished. 

While these negociations were in progress, and while Spain 
was resorting to every subterfuge to put off the period which 
should deprive her forever of two of her colonies, an event took 
place which threw the Government into the greatest consternation, 
and showed in a strong light, not merely the reluctance of the 
Spanish soldiers to shed the blood of their countrymen struggling 
for liberty in another hemisphere, but how obnoxious the Govern- 
ment of Ferdinand had become to the army as well as to the peo- 
ple. At the very moment when the great expedition at Cadiz, 
for the equipment of which such exertions had been used, was 
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ready to weigh anchor, a conspiracy was discovered, which de- 
stroyed the sanguine hopes to which it had given birth. ' 
Before the invasion of Spain by Buonaparte, and the war to 
which it gave rise, public opinion was a phrase wholly without 
meaning. Ignorance, superstition, and the prejudices created by 
long habits of submission, had combined to extinguish the national 
spirit, to repress the energies of the people, and to superinduce a 
passive indifference to the most tyrannical acts of the Govern- 
ment. The consequence was, that, while other countries were . 
advancing rapidly in the career of wealth, power, and improve- 
ment, Spain was either stationary or retrograding. But the war 
of invasion, and the popular government of the Cortes, had created 
interests, and diffused opinions, too powerful to be managed by 
the clumsy despotism of an effeminate bigot; while the re-estab- 
lishment of the ancient institutions, particularly that of the Jesuits 
and the Inquisition, the violent dismission of the Cortes, to whose 
exertions Ferdinand had been indebted for his throne, the perpetu- 
al fluctuations of the Ministry, the banishment or execution of the 
patriots who had fought for the deliverance of their country, and 
the general disorder that reigned in all departments of the state, 
produced discontents which broke forth in plots, often repressed, 
but always springing up afresh. In the army these discontents 
were most loudly expressed. Accordingly, among the troops col- 
lected round Cadiz, and whose repugnance to embark in an expe- 
dition against liberty was notorious, a plot was formed, not merely 
to escape from a disagreeable service, but to overthrow the con- 
stitution of the Cortes. In this plot a great number of officers 
of the corps there assembled, and several of the most distinguished 
citizens of Cadiz, were engaged; and measures were taken to ob- 
tain possession of Isla de Leon, the arsenal, and the fleet, and 
thereafter to effect a general rising of the kingdom. The existence 
of this conspiracy having been bruited abroad, had reached the 
ears of the Conde d’Abisbal, Commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tion. Instead of taking immediate measures for its suppression, 
O'Donnel feigned to enter into the conspiracy, of which he desired 
to assume the chief management, and pretended that he waited 
only till the army had declared itself, to march to Madrid at its 
head, and to demand of the King the re-establishment of the Con- 
stitution of the Cortes. In this manner he became acquainted 
with the views of his companions in arms, whom he basely resolved 
to sacrifice to his ambition or his safety. In the night of the 7th 
or 8th of July, he assembled the garrison of Cadiz, amounting to 
between 5 and 6,000 men; took, in his way, the troops stationed 
at the Isla, with a detachment of field artillery; and marched 
towards Santa Maria, (the station of the troops among whom the 
plot had originated,) without a single person being privy to his 
design. About five in the morning, he halted his men close to the 
camp, and announced to them that he was about to confide to them 
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a short, easy, and important service, the success of which would 
infallibly secure the favour of the King; and, upon condition of 
their engaging to second his views, he esta his word of honour 
that they should notbe embarked. Influenced by these hopes and 
promises, all swore to obey whatever orders he should give; and 
he accordingly entered at their head the camp of Vittoria, where 
were stationed the 7,000 men destined to be the first embarked, 
and who found themselves suddenly surrounded by a superior body 
of troops, with a formidable artillery. O°’Donnell commanded 
their stheoks to be instantly summoned, and ordered the soldiers 
to ground their arms, and to shout Viva el Rey. The men obeyed 
without knowing the reason; and during the general astonishment 
created by his unexpected appearance, he declared, that the offi- 
cers had forfeited their commissions, and caused one hundred and 
twenty-three of all ranks to be arrested. Several regiments were 
dispersed throughout the interior of Andalusia; and the remainder, 
amounting to about 3,000 men, were officered anew, and embarked 
in ten days without a murmur; so great was the terror inspired 
by this bold and decisive measure. ‘The reader will not be sorr 
to learn, that O’Donnell, instead of being rewarded for his exploit, 
the success of which had been owing entirely to his consummate 
treachery to his comrades, was some time after recalled to Madrid, 
and the command of the expedition given to the Conde de Cal- 
deron, Viceroy of Mexico in 1813, where he had acquired the 
reputation of excessive severity in his civil administration as well 
as in his military discipline. 

To aggravate the evils with which Spain had, at present, to 
struggle, the plague made its appearance. At first, it was believed 
to have been imported by the ship of the line Asta, which entered 
the harbour of Cadiz on the Sist of July, from Vera Cruz and the 
Havannah, at both of which places the yellow fever had been preva- 
lent for five months previous to this date. But subsequent inquiry 
seemed to prove that this belief was groundless, and that the 
dreadful malady in question had been introduced by the San Ju- 
lian, which arrived at San Fernando, from the coast of Coroman- 
del, on the 26th June; medical men being of opinion that, in the 
symptoms of the disease, they could recognise the cholera morbus, 
which, for two years before, had made such frightful ravages in 
India. The contagion having first made its appearance in the 
town of San Fernando, and the island of Leon, seemed to confirm 
this opinion. Though the necessary precautions were immediately 
taken, all communication with San Fernando cut off, and military 
posts established, to prevent, if possible, any of the infected from 
entering Cadiz, the malady spread with great rapidity; the troops 
on board the transports at Cadiz were soon infected, and the hos- 
pitals filled with the sick; the disease assuming the appearance of 
typhus icterodes, or typhus with symptoms of jaundice. In alit- 
tle time no less than 10,000 persons were infected, and the deaths 
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daily amounted from 80 to 100. Notwithstanding the peremptory 
orders which had been issued, and the zealous exertions of the 
public authorities, the neighbouring towns and villages would hold 
no communication of any kind with the focus of the infection, and 
refused the wretched victims of the malady either provisions or 
medical aid. ‘The army which had for a considerable time been 
kept within its cantonments, at last broke through the line of de- 
marcation which had been traced around it to ‘the south-west of 
Andalusia, and from 8, to 9,000 soldiers dispersed in various di- 
rections. The alarm reached Madrid, where a permanent bod 
of eighty-four persons was formed to watch over the public health; 
and at the distance of two leagues from the capital, a lazaret of 
observation was established in the hermitage on the summit of 
Monte de los Angelos, while a considerable detachment of troops 
was posted at Ocana to intercept the deserters. On the 19th of 
October, an edict was also promulgated, denouncing immediate 
death against any person, coming from districts either infected or 
suspected of being so, who should enter Madrid, whether with or 
without passports; subjecting to fines, exile, &c. those who should 
arrive from any other province without passports, as well as in- 
habitants who should lodgeor should fail to give information of all 
travellers introduced without authority; and promising a reward of 
6,000 reals to every person giving information against those who 
should violate the provisions of the edict; precautions which suffici- 
ently mark the extent of the danger, and the alarm which had 
been excited. Fortunately, winter was setting in, which, together 
with the strong measures resorted to, in order to prevent the spread 
of the infection, appears to have been successful in arresting the 
progress of one of the most frightful calamities with which a na- 
tion can be visited; and, by the Qnd of December, Te Deum was 
chaunted in thanksgiving for the cessation of the pestilence, which, 
in Cadiz, its environs, and the Island of Leon, had carried off 4,539 
persons. 

While the plague was at its height, the princess of Saxony, the 
destined bride of Ferdinand, arrived on the frontiers; and after 
remaining at Vittoria and Burges till it had somewhat abated, 
made her public entry into Madrid on the 20th October, and the 
nuptial ceremony took place on the evening of the same day. As 
it is usual, on similar occasions, a royal decree was issued on the 
25th, granting a general pardon to all prisoners, except those who 
had be “en confined for political offences; and a few days after, Lo- 
zano de ‘Torres, was dismissed from his office, and a new minis- 
try installed. It is extremely probably that the dismissal of this 
minister, was occasioned by his opposition to the exception of po- 
litical offences in the reneral amnesty. This we infer from the li- 
beral and enlightened course of policy, which, as far as was possi- 
ble, he e ndeavoured to pursue, during the course of his short ad- 
ministration; particularly from his desire to promote the educa- 
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ten of the lower orders, and to afford encouragement to agricul- 
ure. 

The exception in the amnesty gave great and genera! dissatis- 
faction; and the new ministry felt that something was necessary 
to be done, in order to appease the just indignation, excited by the 
extension of that clemency to feluns and murderers, which was 
denied to men, who had freely shed their blood in the cause of 
their country, and for the restoration of the “ beloved” Ferdinand, 
and whose only crime was their desire to see their country great, 
happy, and free. Accordingly, at the beginning of November, a 
royal order was addressed to the council of Castile, empowering 
it to draw up a report of the number of persons suffering exile or 
imprisonment for political offences, and to indicate what measures 
it would, in their judgment, be expedient to pursue, in order to 
conciliate public opinion. The council were not long in coming 
to a determination, and preparing their report. A general amnes- 
ty, they considered, as a measure, not only of great utility, but of 
absolute necessity; and, accordingly, recommended that the exiles 
should enjoy the benefit of it without exception, and be restored to 
the exercise of their civil rights which they had lost. In enumera- 
ting the different classes of persons exiled for political offences, 
the council came to that, known under the title of Los Liberales, 
of which they express themselves in these words: “ Hitherto the 
council has only spoken of Spaniards, who served the usurper of 
the throne of his Majesty. The order of the king comprehends 
other individuals, (the Liberals), who, far from ranking themselves 
in this number, struggled against the usurpation, and were reckon- 
ed among the true patriots, and defenders of the just cause which 
the nation had adopted; and whatever may have been the errors of 
which they have since been accused, there can be no doubt, that 
they ought to enjoy the benefit of the amnesty, and to experience 
the clemency of the sovereign, even if other considerations did 
not plead in their behalf. With the amnesty, will revive the re- 
membrance of their past services, and of the zeal and constancy, 
with which they resisted the invasion of the tyrant of Europe, 
when fighting in the name of our august sovereign, and under the 
orders of the government, the legitimate representative of the 
royal person. For this reason, the law officers of the crown can- 
not compare them with those persons, who, at the same moment, 
not only ranged themselves with the enemies of our government, 
but who, many of them, bore arms against their country. ‘To these 
marked distinctions in their favour, the wisdom of the council 
should certainly allow the weight which so deservedly belongs to 
them.” 

Had the wise and just policy here recommended, been carried 
into effect, there can be no doubt, that it would have essentially 
contributed to allay the discontents, which the wavering and ar- 
hitrary conduct of the court had excited, and to reconcile to the 
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government the minds of that great and powerful party, which, 
by its patriotic zeal and constancy, had been mainly instrumental 
in the restoration of the king. This, however, was for the present 
prevented, by a circumstance but too plainly characteristic of the 
perfidious deliration of Ferdinand and his secret advisers. 

A circular, countersigned by the Inspector-General of Militia, 
the Conde de Villariezo, was, about the 23d of November, ad- 
dressed to thirty-four regiments of militia, in the different pro- 
vinces, commanding them to assemble, without delay, in the prin- 
cipal places of their respective districts, and accompanied with 
commissions, promotions, and expressions of satisfaction, for cer- 
tain officers wo were named; with orders of banishment, and ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction, for certain others who were also nam- 
ed; and with lettres de cachet, addressed to three grave reverend 
fathers, formed into a general chapter, to watch over the interests 
of religion. ‘This document had every internal mark of official 
authenticity, and contained details of service, which could only 
emanate from persons intimately connected with administration, 
or trom the administration itself. But its diabolical object was in 
a great measure frustrated, by an unlooked for circumstance. The 
colonel of the regiment of Toledo, who happened to be near the 
capital had neither shoes for his followers, nor money to pay 
them. He therefore lost no time in communicating to the Inspec- 
tor-General, the reasons which rendered it impossible for him to 
comply with orders which he had just received, The Conde de 
Villariezo instantly saw that his signature had been forged, im- 
mediately intimated the subject te the king, and despatched a 
courier to the colonel of the regiment of ‘Toledo, to demand the 
copy of the circular which he had received. ‘The forgery was thus 
detected, and couriers forthwith despatched to the colonels of the 
different regiments which it was supposed this infamous document 
had put into movemeut. 

There is but one construction, we apprehend, that can be put 
upon this dark proceeding, which was manifestly the work of the 
court, and intended to get up a pretext for announcing a conspi- 
racy, that the recommendation of the council of Castile might be 
evaded, and recourse be had to further measures of severity and 
persecution, against the party which still maintained their allegi- 
ance to the constitution of the Cortes. Though the plot did not 
succeed, to the extent which had been anticipated, it so far ac- 
complished the object of its authors, as to enable them to sink all 
consideration of the report of the council, in busying themselves 
offering disproportionate rewards, (300,000 reals or about 13,900 
dollars, besides a place at Court worth about 1,906 dollars per 
annum) for the discovery and apprehension of the person or per- 
sons who had been guilty of the forgery. The reader will not be 
surprised to learn, however, that no discovery was ever made, and 
that the government did not fail to represent this as a branch or 
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ramification of the conspiracies of Catalonia, Valentia, and Port 
St. Mary. 

But neither this fictitious conspiracy, nor the disturbances in 
the interior, nor the disorders in the finances, nor the horrible ca- 
lamity of the plague, had interrupted tie exertions of the govern- 
ment in equipping the expedition at Cadiz, destined to act against 
the cause of liberty and independence in the New World. Ever 
thing indeed, had been completed, and the fleet was just about to 
weigh anchor, when, on the morning of the Ist of January, a re- 
volution suddenly burst forth, and gave a new aspect to the af- 
fairs of this unhappy country. But we must not anticipate the 
events which belong to another year. 

Whatever opinions he might entertain on the ordinary subjects 
of political discussion, no well-wisher of his species, could possi- 
bly desire to see a brave and ancient nation, enthralled by sucha 
miserable and perfidious despotism as that of Ferdinand, of the 
nature of which we cannot convey a better idea than by simp! 
stating the two following facts. A short time after the dismissal 
of the minister, Lozano de Torres, Ferdinand, who, it seems, had 
run short of Jesuits, sent a formal mission to Russia, to borrow 
forty of that hopeful fraternity, for the use of the Spanish colonies, 
where, from all we have been able to learn, they were in no very 
particular demand; and to complete the picture of folly, supersti- 
tion, and cruelty, an edict was issued interdicting all Jews from 
entering the territory of Spain, unless by a special permission 
granted by the king himself, and approved by the Inquisition, 
charged with the exercise of a particular superintendance over 
the anfortunate posterity of Abraham. If the brutal and ferocious 
despot, who wished the Romans had but one neck, that he might 
enjoy the satisfaction of smiting it asunder, were to rise from the 
dead, with all the passions and crimes which have immortalized 
his name in the annals of infamy, what heavier curse could he im- 
precate on a suffering people, than by saying of such a government 
as this, E’sto perpetua! 

(To be continued.) 





Charles Lloyd, a modern poet of high powers and susceptible 
heart, writes on the subject of Love, with more truth of feeling 
than we could expect from a Laker. 


Perhaps, at no time Love does more impart 
Delicious feeling to the human breast, 
Than when it is contrived with furtive art, 
That among multitudes shall be expressed 
By under-tones, by side-long looks, that heart 
Is linked. Love then is doubly blessed. 
It feels superior to the uninspired 
Mortals around, and is with deep trust fired. 
Duke of Ormond. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO THE SHORES OF THE 
POLAR SEA.* 


We have seldom opened a volume with higher expectations than 
the present; and those expectations have not been disappointed, 
The transactions it relates, whether viewed with reference to the 
science of geography in general, or to the great question now at 
issue, respecting the practicability of a north-west passage, are of 
decided importance. In other lights, it is extremely interesting, 
as a record of spirit and perseverance, of exertion and suffering, 
which have seldom been surpassed, and will not speedily be paral- 
leled. 

This expedition was undertaken by the orders of the British go- 
vernment, in conjunction with the last attempt of captain Parry, 
to penetrate through the Arctic Ocean; and the points towards 
which it was directed, as well as the objects it was intended to 
embrace, were judiciously chosen, both to farther and facilitate 
his proceedings, and to collect new data for the guidance of future 
exploratory enterprise in this remote and dreary portion of the 

lobe. ‘The details and result will show, that all has been done 
which human power, under such trying circumstances, could ac- 
complish. 

Few of our readers can be unacquainted with the expedition of 
Hearne to the northern coast of America, or with the more recent 
journey of Sir Alexander Mackenzie to the mouth of the Copper 
Mine River. The discoveries of these travellers, though necessa- 
rily imperfect, were duly appreciated, and, doubtless, contributed 
to revive and strengthen that laudable curiosity, which prompted 
the early attempts to explore the Frozen Ocean. Since the time 
of Hearne many advantages have been gained for a further exa- 
mination of the country, into which he and Mackenzie adventur- 
ously led the way. ‘The different lakes which vary its surface, 
and the numerous streams by which it is intersected, afford abun- 
dant, though arduous means of communication; while the spirit of 
commercial enterprise has contributed to the formation of numer- 
ous trading establishments by the North-west and Hudson’s Bay 
companies, in situations at a vast distance from the coast, 
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‘5 and from each other. Among these we may specify Norway 
is House, on Lake Winnipeg; Cumberland House, on Pine Island 
¥ MW Laxe; Fort la Crosse, on the lake of the same appellation; Forts 
iff) Chipewyan and Wedderburne, on Lake Athabasca; and Forts Re- 
| solution and Providence, so far northwards at Great Slave Luke. 
The effect of these establishments is strikingly evinced on the 


character and conduct of the natives; for though little attention 
B libs appears to have been paid to their moral or religious habits, the 


* Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea, in the years 
1819, 1820, 1621, and 1822. By John Franklin, Captain, RN. FRS. and 
Commander of the Expedition. 4to. Murray, 1823. 
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state of dependence to which they are reduced on the two com- 
panies, has not only disarmed them of their hostility towards the 
whites, but has even rendered them more peaceably disposed to- 
wards each other, by repressing those habits of rapine and revenge 
which at all preceding periods had marked their character. 

Captain (then lieutenant) Franklin with his associates, Dr, Ri- 
chardson, surgeon RN. and Mr. Back and Mr. Hood, midship- 
men, pier on the 23d of May, 1819, on board the Prince of 
Wales, Hudson’s Bay ship, and proceeded to Stromness, where 
they hoped to engage some Orkney boatmen. On the 16th of June 
they quitted Stromness, and directed their course for Hudson’s 
Bay. On the 7th of August they descried the island of Resolu- 
tion, at the entrance of Hudson’s Strait; and being soon after- 
wards enveloped in a fog, the ship struck on the rocks, and re- 
ceived such damage as to render their subsequent passage extreme- 
y dangerous. They, however, cleared the straits on the 19th, and 
shaping their course across the bay, had, on the 28th, the satisfac- 
tion of anchoring at York Flats. The same evening they were 
received at York Factory, on Hayes river, by Mr. Williams, go- 
vernor of the Hudson’s company posts in this quarter. By 
the recommendation of different officers of the company, Captain 
Franklin decided on taking the route by Cumberland House, into 
the interior, and along the chain of posts to Great Slave Lake; and 
a boat was accordingly fitted up without delay, for the use of the 
expedition. 

They commenced their journey on the 9th of September; but 
the boat being too small to contain their stores, a considerable 
portion was left behind, on the assurance of the Hudson’s Bay of- 
ficers, that tobacco, ammunition, and spirits, could be procured in 
the interior. The effects of this omission were, however, felt dur- 
ing the whole course of their proceedings. ‘They continued their 
progress up the Hayes River, and the streams with which it is con- 
nected; and their journey, though affording little variety in de- 
scription, was vet calculated to call forth continual exertion both 
of body and mind, from the difficulties and labour created by a 
succession of rapids, and other obstructions which attend this in- 
land navigation. On the 25th of September they reached Oxford 
House, an establishment of the Hudson’s Bay company, situated 
on Holey Lake. Proceeding then by the course of the Weepina- 
pannis, they traversed much romantic scenery, in their progress 
toward the higher land, from whence the waters flow in a differ- 
ent direction, and after a portage, embarked on the Echemamis. 
This led them, on the 16th of October, to Norway Point, situated 
at the extremity of a peninsula, separating Play Green and Win- 
nipeg Lakes, in latitude 43° 41’ 38", long. west 98° 1’ 24", and 
from thence they continued their progress, by the Saskatchawan 
to Cumberland House, where they halted on the 21st of October. 

Convinced, by the effects of the frost, that further progress by 
NOVEMBER, 1823.—Nno. 259 49 7 
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water was impracticable, at this season, they accepted the invita- 
tion of Governor Williams, to make a short stay. Here Captain 
Franklin took the resolution of proceeding, during the winter, in- 
to the Athabasca department, from the residents of which he ex- 
pected to obtain the most accurate information respecting the 
country north of Great Slave Lake. He, however, made arrange- 
ments for leaving Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood, to expedite the 
conveyance of the stores on the return of spring. 

On the 18th of January he and Mr. Back left Cumberland 
House, provided with sledges and snow shoes, and the usual equip- 
ments for a winter journey, and attended by John Hepburn, an 
English seaman. They had, however, a speedy foretaste of the 
severities of a North American winter, and found considerable 
difficulty in forcing their way through a couutry clothed with 
snow, though compelled to use the utmost expedition, by the scun- 
tiness of their supply of provisions. On the 30th, they arrived at 
Carlton House, latitude 52° 30’ 47”, long. 106° 12' 42”’, where 
they enjoyed not only the shelter of an hospitable roof, but the 
comfort of exchanging their travelling habilimnents, which nothing 
but long habit could render supportable. 

At Carlton House they were first taught to appreciate one of 
the most formidable difficulties with which they had afterwards 
to contend, namely, the want of provisions. On this point, it ap- 
pears, that continual precaution is requisite, not merely to supply 
the servants and dependents of the companies, but the Indians 
themselves, who in distress resort to the establishments for suc- 
cour; though no care will at all times suffice to obviate the most 
deplorable inconveniencies. The provisions are procured from the 
Indians in the form best calculated for conveyance on a winter 
journey. This preparation is called pemmican, and consists of 
meat, dried by the sun or the fire, and pounded with stones, when 
spread on a skin. Brought in this state to the forts, it is cleans- 
ed, and incorporated with a third part of melted fat, and firmly 
pressed into leather bags, each containing about eighty pounds. 
{t will thus keep for a year, and with care may be preserved for 
two. However uninviting to dainty palates, a sufficient quantity, 
even of this coarse food, is not always obtainable. 

Being recovered from the pains and swellings, occasioned by 
their late toilsome peregrination, they resumed their progress on 
the 9th of February, and after suffering greatly from cold, reached 
the Hudson’s Bay House, on Isle a la Crosse Lake, the 23rd. 
They experienced a hospitable reception, and obtained much use- 
ful information from the resident, Mr. Clark, who had penetrated 
as far as Mackenzie’s River. Their march was next directed to 
the Company’s house on Buffalo Lake, in lat. 55° 53’, and long. 
108° 51’ 10’; and on the 13th of March they approached what is 
ealled the Methye Portage. This is an elevated ridge of land, 
forming a new division of the water courses, and exhibiting pros- 
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pects of striking beauty, even under a snowy clothing. It is about 
twelve miles in length, and constitutes a laborious portion of the 
journey to and from the Athabasca department. It lies in lat. 
56° 41’ 40’ long. 109° 52° 15’: descending with great caution 
and difficulty, they embarked on the Elk River, which is here 
nearly two miles wide; and on the 19th of March, made a short 
halt at the Pierre au Calumet, a post of the North West Compa- 
ny. In their subsequent progress they encountered much bois- 
terous and unpleasant weather, and were greatly obstructed by 
drift snow; but at length they had the satisfaction of terminatin 
a toilsome pilgrimage of 857 miles, at Fort Chipewyan, on the 26t 
of March. 

The interval of their stay at this place was employed in ar- 
rangements for their future operations, in procuring guides and at- 
tendants, <nd in obtaining information. They had the satisfaction 
of finding, that one of the hea 9 chiefs of the Copper Indians 
was willing to engage in their service, and to accompany them 
with a part of his tribe; but at the same time they were not with- 
out the apprehension of considerable embarrassment, from the 
Scarcity of provisions which prevailed also in this quarter. On 
the 13th of July, Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood arrived in two 
canoes from Fort Cumberland, bringing all the stores and pro- 
visions they could collect, but the supply was still inadequate to 
their wants. With these gentlemen were ten Canadian voyagers, 
or boatmen, whom they had engaged at the posts below; and two 
Esquimeaux interpreters were to join them at Great Slave Lake. 

As they had now no prospect of increasing their scanty stock of 
provisions, they had no alternative but to hasten their departure 
northwards with a limited supply. They accordingly embarked, 
18th July, 1820, in three canoes, and descended Stony River, which 
discharges itself into Slave River. On the 24th of July they en- 
tered Great Slave Lake, and visited the establishments of the two 
companies, where they had the mortification to hear, that the 
same scarcity of subsistence prevailed, as at Fort Cumberland. 
They, therefore, hastened forward to Fort Providence, a station of 
the North West Company, at the northern point of the lake, where 
they arrived on the 29th. Here they found Mr. Wentzel, aclerk 
belonging to the company, who spoke the Chipewyan language, 
and gave them much useful intelligence; and the following day 
they were visited by Akaitcho, the Copper Indian chief, who had 
been previously engaged in their interests. 

Having held a consultation to digest their plans, the Indians 
departed in advance, and the provisions and stores were packed, 
in the manner best adapted for prompt conveyance. The differ- 
ent members of the expedition were now mustered, and consisted 
of the officers already mentioned; Hepburn, their faithful attend- 
ant; Mr. Wentzel, who had agreed to accompany them; nineteen 
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Canadian voyagers; Michel, an Iroquois Indian; and three inter- 
preters; and several women, wives of the Canadians. 

On the 2d August they commenced their voyage northward, 
with three large canoes, and a smaller one for the women. At 
their entrance into Yellow Knife River, they were joined by 
Akaitcho and his party, forming an Indian fleet of 17 canoes, and 
continued their progress up the stream, which was here about 150 
yards wide. As they advanced, it dwiffled into a mere rivulet, 
and they then proceeded by a chain of small lakes, with interven- 
ing portages, still suffering from the want of provisions, which the 
skill and activity of their hunters could not obviate. At length 
they completed another stage of their expedition, at Winter Lake, 
where their Indian friend proposed to fix their station, till the 
ensuing spring, on the 22d of August. The length of their voyage 
from fort Chipewyan amounted to 553 miles, about 21 of which 
consisted of portages. 

Preparations were immediately commenced for building a habi- 
tation, and collecting supplies of provisions, the Indians having 
failed in their engagements for this object, in consequence of the 
death of one of their chiefs, which occasioned the suspension of 
their usual business of hunting. Captain Franklin proposed to pro- 
ceed immediately to the Copper Mine River; but this design, which 
was dictated rather by zeal than prudence, was at length relin- 
quished, in consequence of the remonstrances of Akaitcho. It was, 
however, decided to despatch a party for the purpose of exploring 
the country, and the task was assigned to Mr. Back, on the 29th of 
August. A few days after, Captain Franklin himself undertook a 
similar journey, leaving Mr. Wentzel to superintend the building. 
He found the lakes frozen, and every appearance of an early and 
severe winter, and returned after reaching a branch of Point Lake. 
The first party having penetrated to another partof thesame sheet of 
water, were driven back on the 16th of September, by cold and storms. 

In the interim, considerable progress had been made in the erec- 
tion of a log house for the officers, and on the 6th of October it was 
so far completed, that they struck their tent and took up their re- 
sidence within. It was about 50 feet long and 24 ate oh and di- 
vided into a hall, three bed-rooms, and a kitchen. A similar habi- 
tation, of smaller dimensions, was afterwards constructed for the 
men; and a store-house was finally erected, the whole establish- 
ment occupying three sides of a square. No exertion was spared 
to collect supplies of provisions; and in the course of a short period 
they had secured a sufficient stock of venison and other meat, to 
obviate all immediate fear of scarcity. Mr. Back and Mr. Wentz- 
el were also despatched to Fort Providence, to expedite the con- 
veyance of the remaining stores from Cumberland House. 

Few incidents were likely to vary the monotonous course of a 
winter residence in these northern solitudes; but causes of care and 
anxiety were not wanting. By some misconduct or inattention on 
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the part of the officers belonging to the trading companies, their 
stores were left behind, and reports to their discredit were spread 
from some of the trading establishments, which made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the Indians. Explanations indeed took 
place, but the effect was perhaps never nt obviated. On the 
27th of January, 1821, Mr. Wentzel returned with a portion of 
their stores; others successively arrived, though still inadequate to 
their wants, and the demands of their Indian dependants; and 
in March Mr. Back arrived from Fort Chipewyan, after ewan 
ing a journey of nearly 1000 miles on foot, amidst hardships and 
difficulties of a peculiar kind. They were now in latitude 65° 12! 
40’’, and longitude 113° 8’ 25’; and a few hints will suffice to 
show the nature of the climate. The month of October was suffi- 
ciently wintry, but in November the cold became much more se- 
vere, the mean temperature being — 0.7°. In December its inten- 
sity increased; for at one period the thermometer sunk as low as 57° 
below zero; the trees were frozen to their very centres; and a ther- 
mometer in the bed-room, only 16 feet from the fire, sunk as low 
as 15°. January was more mild than December, and in March the 
mean temperature rose to 11/ 57’’.. The employments of the offi- 
cers, during this dreary interval, were chiefly sedentary, and con- 
sisted in the completion of their journals, drawings and calculations; 
but they judiciously encouraged the amusements and occupations 
of the men, and promoted mt sports as were calculated to engage 
their attention and beguile the tedious hours. 

As the summer approached, every eflort was used for the accom- 
plishment of the final, and most important era of the expedi- 
tion. Arrangements were made with the Hook, another Indian chief, 
residing near West Martin Lake, who agreed to collect provi- 
sions for the party on their return; and Akaitcho, from a spirit of 
rivalry or other motives, began to manifest renewed zeal in the 
cause. As the ice appeared to be dissolving on the rivers and lakes, 
in the commencement of June, one division moved on the 4th, un- 
der the command of Dr. Richardson, to Point Lake. On the 14th 
the party charged with the conveyance of the canoes followed, and 
finally Captain Franklin himself, with three Canadians, the two 
Esquimeaux, and Hepburn, carrying the instruments and a rem- 
nant of the stores. Though at first suffering from renewed exertion, 
and the heat of the weather, all proceeded with alacrity, traversed 
Point Lake, Red Rock Lake, and Rock Nest Lake on the remain- 
ing ice, and at length entered the Copper Mine River, which at 
this point was 200 yards wide, and ten feet deep, and flowed rap- 
idly over a stony bed. In this early period of their journey, they 
found it necessary to abandon’ one of their canoes, in order to 
spare the strength both of their men and dogs. 

They commenced their descent of the Copper Mine River, on 
the 2d of July, and proceeded north-west-ward along its course, 
which is much broken by a succession of rapids, varying in breadth, 
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and generally deep. On the 7th they encamped at the foot of a 
series of heights, the first they had yet seen in America which, de- 
served the name of a mountainous range. The next day they ar- 
rived at the station of the Hook, and obtained from him the re- 
newal of his promise, to remain and collect supplies of food against 
their return. ‘The succeeding days they found the channel of the 
river skirted by steep ranges of hills, which circumscribed its 
waters till they were pent up between walls of perpendicular 
rocks, and formed almost a continued rapid. It here forced its | 
way through the barrier of mountains, and flowed N.N.E. On the 
tith they diverged to examine the Copper Mountains, described 
by Hearne, and collected a few trifling specimens of metal. 

At this point the Indians left their canoes, to avoid the labour 
of navigating them down the rapids; but the ulterior purposes of 
the expedition could not be fulfilled without those belonging to 
the party. ‘Their descent was marked by no other incident, than 
a meeting with some Esquimeaux, who frequent the lower course 
of the river, but no intercourse took place, except with an old 
man, who was not sufficiently active to make his escape. At length 
on the 18th of July they had the satisfaction of reaching the mouth 
of the river, which at its influx to the sea is about a ‘mile wide, 
shallow, and nearly barred across by sand banks. ‘To sea-ward 
appeared many lofty islands. The latitude was found to be 67° 
47’ 50", and the longitude 115° 25’ 52”; the distance travelled 
trom Fort Enterprise 334 miles, for 117 of which the canoes had 
been dragged over snow and ice. Here Mr. Wentzel aud the In- 
dians left them, with renewed promises to provide supplies of food 
against their return in the autumn. 

On the 2ist of July they commenced their voyage on the Hy- 
perborean sea, and paddled eastward, along the coast. No ice ap- 
peared, though an ice blink was visible in the horizon, and the 
islands were found to be rocky, barren, and of columnar struc- 
ture. In this direction they proceeded for five days, passing the 
nights on shore. On the 26th they weathered a cape, to which 
they have given the name of Barrow, in honour of the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, and turned into an extensive inlet, called George 
the Fourth’s, or Coronation Gulf, which enters the land from lat. 
68° to 67° 30’. They spent a considerable period, and encoun- 
tered no small daager, in exploring its various recesses, from the 
slightness and dilapidated state of their canoes, which were form- 
ed of no str onger material than birch bark. ‘The furthest point to 
which they penetrated eastward, was Cape Turnagain, in lat 68° 
30’, and long. 109° 15’, from whence the coast appeared still to 
trend in the same direction. 

One of the canoes being rendered unserviceable, and the other 
much injured, and their allowance of provisions extending only to 
a handful of pemmican, and a small portion of portable soup daily, 
they were necessitated to desist from further attempts, and has- 
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ten their return. They drew towards the head of Coronation Gulf, 
and attempted to ascend the course of a river, which flows into it, 
on the south-west. They, however, found the stream so confined 
by precipitous rocks, and so obstructed by rapids, that they relin- 
quished their purpose of proceeding by water; and from the ma- 
terials of their damaged canoes formed two smaller ones, to cross 
any stream or lake which might intersect their line of march. 
Having arranged their baggage for as speedy a movement as pos- 
sible, they proceeded in the direction of Point Lake, through a 
flat and uninteresting country, interspersed with small sheets of 
water. In this portion of their journey they experienced consi- 
derable obstruction from the snow, which already began to fall, 
and on the 5th of September they distributed their last morsel of 
pemmican. The sense of their privations was aggravated by the 
Increasing severity of the weather, and they continued to toil on- 
wards, amidst snow and ice, frequently unable to obtain even the 
comfort of a fire, and reduced to depend for subsistence on the 
skill and success of their hunters, in a season and situation alike 
unpromising. One of their canoes was first broken by a fall, and 
the other afterwards was rendered unserviceable, at the very time 
when it was most needed. Every step of their toilsome pilgrim- 
age was marked by new difficulties—every hour by increasing suf- 
ferings and privations. Compelled to allay the cravings of hun- 
ger with an unpalatable weed, called Tripe de Roche, even this 
miserable resource frequently failed, and they were driven to de- 
vour the leather of their shoes, the putrid skins of animals, and 
even bones rendered friable by fire. Stopped at the most critical 
periods of their march, when existence itself seemed to depend on 
the loss of a single day, by lakes or streams, which they had not 
the means of passing, subordination ceased—despair succeeded— 
some sunk under their multiplied calamities; and even those, 
whose strength and spirits were yet equal to exertion, dragged 
their weary limbs along rather in fear than in hope. In this ex- 
tremity, Mr. Hood, whose zeal and intelligence had been honour- 
ably conspicuous, appears to have been shot by Michel, the Iro- 
quois Indian, who is supposed to have been impelled by hunger to 
murder two of his companions for the sake of feeding on their flesh. 
At length, on the evening of the 29th of October, Captain Frank- 
lin, with some of the party, drew near their once cheerful abode 
of Fort Enterprise; but, instead of the supplies, on which they had 
calculated, from the Indians, it was found empty and desolate, and 
they had yet to struggle with famine and misery, till Mr. Back, 
who had proceeded in advance, could obtain aid from the Indians 
or the nearest trading settlement. In the mean time, the rest of 
the party, who were not entirely exhausted, reached the same 
place of refuge, only to undergo an aggravation of suffering; and 
the energies of nature were nearly subdued when, on the 7th of 
November, they were rescued from a lingering, and seeming in- 
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evitable fate, by the arrival of Indians with a small supply of pro- 
visions. In justice to the chief Akaitcho, it is proper to add, that 
although with that indolence and thoughtlessness which are pro- 
minent features in the character of the savage, he had neglected 
to fulfil his promises, he no sooner heard of their distress, than he 
hastened to relieve it; and both he and his tribe manifested to- 
wards the unfortunate travellers, a degree of kindness and sym- 
pathy which would have done honour to the most civilized coun- 
try. In a comparatively short period of time, they were enabled 
to travel; and retracing their former course, finally terminated 
their journey, on the 14th of July, at York Factory, after travers- 
ing the distance of not less than 5550 miles. 

We have now only to add, that the appearance of the coast 
traced by Captain Franklin, justifies the opinion of those who main- 
tain the practicability of a North-west passage. A rise of the tide, 
perceptible in Coronation Gulf, proves its communication with the 
ocean, and the outline of the shore runs nearly east and west, in 
the latitude assigned to Mackenzie’s River, to the Sound entered 
by Kotzebue on the side of Behring’s Straits, and to Repulse Bay, 
at the northern extremity of Hudson’s Bay. The portion of sea 
explored by our voyagers was also navigable for vessels of any 
size, and the obstruction from ice too trifling to detain even a 
small boat. 

Our limits will not permit us to advert to many important and 
curious details, in various branches of science and natural history. 
We shall therefore conclude with observing, that this volume is 
illustrated with charts, and accompanied with a series of engrav- 
ings, equally creditable to the unfortunate artist, Mr. Hood, and 
to the engraver, Mr. Finden. 


ie 


CARRIAGES. 


As late as the year 1550, there were but three carriages in 
Paris, though they have now increased to about six thousand. In 
the time of Charles I., according to a celebrated writer, there were 
but twenty carriages in London: the number at present is calcu- 
lated to be between fourteen and fifteen thousand. The first coach 
that appeared in Sweden was at the close of the 16th century. In 
the beginning of the 17th, they began to be used in Russia: There 
were few in England at that time; but at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury there were upwards of 60,000 in that kingdom. 


INVENTION OF CANNON. 


M. Fiorian asserts that the first inventors of cannon were the 
Moors, who first used these terrible instruments of death against 
the Castilians at the siege of Algeziras, in Grenada. 
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THE FOREIGN EXECUTIONER: 


4 LEGEND OF WHITEHALL. 
Levtracted from the Manuscripts of the Rev. Cephas Godwin. 


See’st this axe of mine?—The best blood of the Country has been upon 
its edge. JoANNA BAILLIE. 


Awno 1716.—In the January of this year it was my singular for- 
tune to meet with a certain event, which was remarkable not only 
as a most astonishing memorial of retributive providence, but also 
as an illustration of that, concerning which many have received er- 
roneous impressions, or have deemed it to be forever lost in obli- 
vion. The unsettled state of Scotland had led me to enforce upon 
the minds of my hearers, the beauty of loyalty and good order in 
the sight of God; and the detestation with which the Almighty 
looks upon anarchy, rebellion, and wariare against the sovereign. 
The ground of my discourse was the history of Saul’s death; vide 
{I Samuel, chapter 1, verses 1 to 16; and in concluding the sub- 
ject, my words, as well as I can remember,—for my scrmons have 
since been destroyed,—were as follow:—* So fell, my brethren, 
the first of the Jewish monarchs, after a reign of about thirty-nine 
years, in a valley by Mount Gilboa; first mortally wounded by his 
own hand, and then despatched by the weapon of an Amalekite. 
But it is time now to turn from the mighty who fell, to him by 
whose hand his death was hastened. Hf, then, there be a crime 
which is abhorred by all nations universaliy; the law of whose con- 
demnation is written by the finger of the living God upon the 
heart of every man; whether civilized or savage; at the commission, 
and the sight, and even the very thought of which, the foulest 
hearts and the most hardened consciences have shrank dismayed; 
whose power and effect are such, that one glance of but one mo- 
ment’s continuance, will flash such terror into the breast of the 
perpetrator, that it will not leave him through eternity;—that crime 
is murder! Oh! may none of you ever feel the dreadful horrors of 
ereat darkness, and the keen gnawings of that worm which even 
Death cannot kill, awakened in your breast by the commission of 
that most accursed of sins. It is sufficient to dh ye with the deepest 
sorrow, and the most alarming terrors, a hfe which is surrounded 
by all that humanity esteems valuable, or delightful, or rich, or ho- 
nourable, or glorious. It is like that distemper which gives to every 
thing around us, whether the splendid productions of art, or the 
yet more beautifully variegated face of nature, a nauseous stain: 
tor believe me, ever after the blood of a fellow creature hath im- 
bued your hands, all things will speak of it, and display it. ‘The 
ruddy tints of the rose will show to the sight of a murderer deeper 
with his sin; the fair and beautiful snow will seem marked and 
spotted with sanguine pollution; the sun cannot set gloriously in 
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the west, nor rise again in the east, without the lovely colours 
which it spreads around reflecting back the hue of gyilt unto his 
eyes and conscience;—-for him the moon shall nightly be turned 
into blood, and the fires of the stars shall shine with a crimson 
light, as if his crime had reversed the beauties of nature, and had 
imparted the stain of his infamy to the whole world. Oh! say, can 
such a one be at rest? can his soul ever possess that ‘peace which 
passeth all uncerstandingr? No'—even though he aa put away 
the sword of the avenger, yet would he not be delivered from the 
continual fear and power of death. His mind would still be filled 
with all the terrors of dissolution; there would be the cold damps 
upon his brow, the icy chilliness in his veins, the fairest scents 
would be to him turned into the loathsome ‘smell of mortality, — 
the green sod on which he walked would constantly bring the 
grave to his remembrance, and for him even this liv ng world 
would be full of death. This, indeed, 1s horrible; but yet even this 
crime may be wrought into one that can neither be increased nor 
diminished, when the hand of the rebel, or of the assassin—I place 
them together, for they are even as one—is raised against his sove- 
reign, as was the Amalekite’s in my text. * How! says David, evi- 
dently amazed at the enormity of the crime, at which he shrank 
back, as it were in terrified astonishment, ‘How! wast thou not 
afraid to stretch forth thine hand to destroy the Lord’s anointed?’ 
His death swiftly followed, for the crime had been confessed b 
his own mouth, the dec]: ration was witnessed by all, and the sin 
so avenged, was in a twofold degree condemned.” 

It was my intention according to my usual custom, to have then 
proceeded to adeduction of consolation and utility from this sub- 
ject;—for my own sentiments are, that a minister cannot lawfully 
leave his people either in anger or alarm; for, whatever he may 
have said to awaken or reprove, sliould be impressed with kind- 
ness and charity before they separate:—I was then about to proceed 
to this part of my discourse, when the attention of th» whole con- 
gregation was turned to a stranger who had fainted. | had before 
this, remarked his peculiarly solemn but distressed demeanour; 
the tears stood in his eyes as | spake, but they seemed unable to 
flow downwards. His gaze was fixed intently upon me, while his 
mouth somewhat opened, appeared to drink in every word which I 
had uttered: yet with all this, he was evidently labouring under 
some dreadful remembrance; his breast heaved with violent gasp- 
ings, and the perspiration hung upon his dark and aged face, as if 
he stood condemned before all mankind. Indeed he very much 
reminded me of the Hebrew Ahasuerus, whom Westphalus sup- 
posed to be the Wandering Jew. and who once appeared in an 
Holsatian church during sermon, in a wretched dress, beating up- 
on his breast, and sighing heavily. 

The confusion which “such a circumstance would excite ina 
country parish church, may be well conceived: almost every eye 
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was turned towards the stranger, but a few anxiously sought mine, 
to learn what should be done at such a crisis. Having directed 
that he should be carried to my own bome, and carefully attended. 
to, I put an ear ly conclusion to the service, for the moment that 
men’s curiosity 1s awakened, their religious thoughts are scatter- 
ed; and, in common with all my hearers, I felt a considerable de- 
sire to know something more of the sorrows of this unhappy 
stranger. Upon my return to the Parsonage, I found my guest,— 
who had refused all refreshment,—seated in the e posture “of calm 
despondency, with his hands clasped and resting on his knees, and 
his face, marked with all the characters of grief and agony, look- 
ing downwards. By his side was a large antiquely-carved oaken 
chest, secured with grotesque iron bands, hasps, and an immense 
lock, upon which he frequeutly cast a watchful and an anxious 

lance; and then, as if the very sight of it renewed all the horrors 
of his mind, he turned shudderingly away, covered his eyes with 
his hands, and after a while sank again into his former sullenness 
and melancholy. When I entered the room he did not at first 

erceive me; but as I drew near to him, and was about to address 
him, he started up,—then threw himself in agony across the chest, 
turned upon mea frantic and furious glance, which gave an almost 
demoniacal expression to his features, and in a foreign-toned, harsh 
and agitated voice, he cried, while he convulsively grasped the 
box,—* No, no, no! you shall not search it, nor tear it from me but 
with my life—and you cannot force me to accuse myself:—Saint 
Ignacio, no!—the Inquisition themselves would not condemn me 
for the deed!” 

“ My unhappy brother,” said I, “console yourself, and believe 
that both you and your possessions whatever they be, are in per- 
fect safety in the dwelling of Cephas Godwin, a minister of the 
Protestant church, as you have already seen. lt is true [ am call- 
ed upon by my sacred office, to denounce the vengeance of hea- 
ven against sinners, but then it is against such only as treat its 
gospels and its commands alike with scorn:—such as have neither 
fear, nor belief, nor repentance, nor even the human feeling of re- 
morse. Now I can well trust that some of these are in your bo- 
som, and it shall be my care to fill it with all the purer and better 
sensations, which even angels delight to witness.”—« Aye,”’ re- 
plied the stranger hastily, with a sarcastic and hollow laugh, * but 
then you will say that must first confess, that my inward sins 
must first be probed, —that I must be put to open penance in this 
world, in order to avoid the more dreadful condemnation of the 
next!—Oh! no, no!—death rather than that:—Santo Jeronymo! how 
could { tell of ———?” 

«Not so,” returned I, “ our church does not enjoin auricular 
confession; it recommends only that if one have committed a dead- 
ly crime, which lays so heavily upon his soul that it would relieve 
him to relate it,—or if he have oreatly injured any fellew-crea- 
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ert to whom he may yet make atonement by speaking of his sins, 

hen does it command its Ministers to receive such declara- 
rm with sympathy, pity, secrecy, and absolution; to endeavour 
earnestly to right the wrong, and to set the unburthened Christian 
traveller, leaping with joy, on his road homeward.” 

«1 do not,” said the stranger, gazing intently upon me, “I do 
not behold your visage glowing like the sun, nor are you habited 
in a celestial vestme nt, nor do you bear the golden triumphant 
palm of heaven,—I do not see in your face and form ought that is 
beyond the kind features of humanity and religion,—but your 
words are the words of an angel. You are indeed fitted to speak 
the gospel to man, for with you it is is in truth the sound of good 
tidings.— But for me, I am stained with all that virtuous men must 
in common execrate!—I have a deadly sin upon my soul which 
oresses upon it more heavily than that massive oaken chest, which 

have borne by night and “by day, by sea and by land, for more 
than sixty years, ever did upon my body. I have deeply injured 
a fellow-creature, one of the most exalted rank and the most esti- 
mabie piety, whom it was the duty of all faithfully to serve:—but 
itis past, and the dead have no feeling. > As he concluded, the 
gentler sensations which my last words had excited, seemed to be 
again swallowed up in his former sullenness; and I was therefore 
about to leave the room to order for him another chamber, when I 
said,—* Quiet yourself, my unhappy brother, at least for the pre- 
sent; whoever you may be, and whafever have been your crimes I 
know not, but in this dw elling you are safe. Your sleep shall not 
be watched, that the inv oluntary words then often uttered by the 
tongue, may be brought against you;—your property shall remain 
near your couch inviolate, —for, trust me, if I knew you to bea 
murderer, and that chest to contain the evidences of your guilt, I 
would not open it for worlds!” 

‘ Madre del nuestro Senor!” said the stranger, starting to his 
Bak “and how came you to know that?——you are not a Roman 
priest, you do not pretend to miraculous visions and revelations, 
but by a few forcible words you lay open my soul as truly, as if 1 
had shown you all her feelings in the most faithful confession. 
Well might you say, that your church enjoins it not, where her 
pastors are so gifte d in the ‘knowledge of humanity she requires it 
not. Ihave been excommunicated and anathematized by the ec- 
clesiastics of my own nation, but their heaviest curses never awak- 
ened my conscience like the brief exhortation I have heard from 
you.” “« Alas, my unfortunate friend,” said I, “so similar is the 
hand-writing of guilt in the souls of all men, that when its char- 
acters have been once read they are ever afterwards known to us. 
The human heart, with all its disguises, possesses too much same- 
ness ever to deceive those who have long studied it.””—** And are 
these terrific feelings to last for ever?” continued the stranger, as 
if musing aloud, “ and cannot any repentance wash them away?— 
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or, are they but the forerunners of others still more awful: the 
pangs of condemned spirits adapted to the finite powers and ca- 
pacities of men?” 

« No, no,” returned I, “ you are in error, it cannot be; for he 
that truly repenteth is no longer covered with sin, the very act 
performed in full faith is sufficient to put it away. And why deem 
that your conscience has been wounded by my words? Why bow 
down thine head before me like a bullrush? ‘Stand up, for [ also 
am aman!’ The truth and power of my ministry were imparted, 
not inherent, and if perchance the descriptions were vivid, and the 
denunciations awful, remember, that to such as have not sinned 
the path of crime cannot be made too terrible, it cannot be guard- 
ed with too great security. To such as unhappily have trod it, 
they have proved it for themselves, and it remains only to lead 
them gently back again.”--“ The same,—the same throughout,” 
cried the stranger: “and now canst thou tell me, Oh! riendly 
shepherd of men! what day of the year we have arrived at?” 

“To-morrow,” said I, « will be the anniversary of the martyr- 
dom of a royal and a blessed victim,—-it will be the thirtieth of 
January.” —«< Most true, most true, | should have known it. To- 
morrow then my nativity shall be fulfilled, and I must prepare 
to speak of that which hath been; for unto thee, thou beneficent 
pastor, my crime s and my life shall be made known. Do not deny 
me thy prayers.”——* They have been thine already; and now pre- 
pare to take some » food and rest in thy chamber.—Peace be with 
thee, my erring brother, and doubt not for a moment of thy per- 
fect safety.”” The stranger answered not, but with great difliculty 
raised the chest, which ‘appeared to be of considerable weight to 
his shoulders, refusing my offered assistance; and then making a 
sign for me to lead the way, he followed slowly, bending under his 
age and his burthen, into another apartment. ‘Lt was with no little 
degree of expectation, that I looked for the morning of the 30th 
of “January, when the secret sins and sorrows of my unhappy 
guest were to be disclosed to me. I determined, however, not to 
seek his chamber until he should solicit my presence; and I there- 
fore waited until about eleven o’clock, when he entered my apart- 
ment still bearing his ancient oaken chest, but habited in a man- 
ner entirely different from his worn-out soldier’s raiment of the 
preceding day. He now appeared in a close dress of coarse white 
cloth, fastened with a laree buff girdle and a broad iren buckle; 
and covered with a round cap that fitted tightly to his head. Be- 
fore him hung a short and rough brown apron much spotted with 
blood, which was greatly changed in colour from the length of time 
it had remained there, and the additional sleeves which were put 
on over his vest, were stained in a similar manner. Upon one 
shoulder rested the box, his constant companion, and in the other 
hand he carried an ancient dark-coloured high-crowned hat, while 
an his legs were loose calf-skin breeches, and light brown stock- 
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ings, with the large square boots of the 17th century. I[ had now 
a fair opportunity of studying the countenance of this man, com- 
paratively in a state of rest. It was much furrowed, and‘ was of 
a very dark olive-colour, with the red blood of his cheeks and an 
angry flush upon his broad bald forehead glowing through it; with 
his black grizzled hair, some portions of which appeared from be- 
neath his cap, hanging down in flakes upon his shoulders. Above 
his deeply-sunken eyes, very thick bushy brows of the same hue, 
gave to them a yet darker shade; and at the lower part of his face, 
large curling moustaches, and a full, pointed beard, almost ob- 
scured his lips, which seemed ever to wear a scornful smile. There 
was in the whole of his features, something that one would shud- 
der at without precisely knowing why; for his eyes eyecnyt 
looked lighted up with malice, and a stern foreign aspect gave all 
the characters of revenge to his swarthy visage. As he entered 
the apartment I saluted him with--* A good morning to thee mine 
ancient friend, let me hope that the night-season has fully answer- 
ed that end for which our Maker first created it:—the resuscita- 
tion of our flagging souls, the strengthening of our wearied bodies, 
the filling of our hearts with fresh life, and the disposing of our 
tongues to gratitude from the union of all these blessings. Hath 
it been so with thee?” 

“ Yes,” replied my guest, setting down his chest and seating 
himself opposite to me,~-“ ves, I feel braced for the trials and du- 
ties of the day, with a strength which I] know well is not mine 
own; a calmness which for these last sixty years has been un- 
known to me.—-But now, thou benevolent priest, call up all thine 
attention to the history which I am about to relate:--awaken all 
thy Christian charity io pity and pray for one whom all others of 
thy profession have held accursed to perdition.” 

“ We should beware,” said I, “as erring men ourselves, how 
we pursue any crime with execrations; since in so doing we too 
frequently involve the man with his sins, and forget liberality of 
sentiment whilst we are condemning aberrations from virtue. This 
too is productive of another evil; for they who delight in the de- 
nunciation of sin are frequently permitted to fall into it them- 
selves, to teach them that they likewise are mortal. For thy history 
then, relate it, and be sure of my sympathy and of my prayers.” 

“As it is certain,” began the stranger, “that my birth would be 
a foul stain even to the best or most glorious of cities, I will say 
only that Iam of Spain, that my name is Ignacio Riaza, and that 
my unhappy parents were called Luis and Raquel Riaza from the 
place of their birth, a town about 20 Spanish miles northward of 
the capital. I call them unfortunate, in having a son who from his 
earliest years was pledged to vice; so deeply pledged, that Eliseo 
Kstrellado, or Elisha the star-lightened, an eminent astrologer of 
Madrid, when he erected my nativity, refused to explain it because 
its configurations showed such a malignant soul. As I grew up- 
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ward these planetary predictions were abundantly fulfilled, for a 
fierce and cruel disposition which procured for me the surname of 
Sanguijuela, or the Bloodsucker, showed that Mars had a powerful 
ascendancy in my mind. ‘The most ferocious have, however, felt 
the influence of affection, aud it is possible if I had allowed myself 
to be guided by the gentle Encracia Rosadella, my first and only 
Sincere love, I might have been but no matter, | must on. 
My fierce impetuous disposition carried me into the army while 
yet quite a youth, where all the vices which are common to the 
most abandoned soldiery were mine.—I gamed to such excess, that 
it was in vain to apply for more aid to those friends who had even 
then assisted me almost beyond their means; but yet I deemed 
avarice held back their hands, and permitted myself to be per- 
suaded by a wretched creature, one Carlota Rezelso, for whom I 
had left my former amiable Encracia, to try upon my heart-broken 
parents the effects of—how shall I say it?—of the secret poison!— 
They who propose a crime usually find the means to execute it:— 
and the detestable Carlota brought me acquainted with an old hag, 
usually called Madre Juana la Envenenador, or Mother Jane the 
Poisoner, who furnished me with a bottle of her fiendish prepara- 
tion. Even though I had gone thus far in guilt, blood was not yet 
hanging upon my soul,—and I would fale band shrank back from 
the horrid precipice before me:—my debts, however, were large,— 
my creditors clamorous,—the pay of my fellow-soldiers which I 
had drawn, as a petty officer, was embezzled.—Rezelso, whom I 
have sometimes deemed to be a fiend in human form, knew all 
this, and constantly urged me forward by alternately depicting to 
me discovery and ruin; and the success which might arise from a 
quick performance of the deed. I cannot relate to you a thou- 
sandth part of what I felt even previous to my by aes, the 
draught; time seemed to fly with me unobserved, and I know only 
that 1t was given!—As it was made to a very powerful degree of 
strength, its action was too visible and too rapid for our crime to 
remain a secret. The blue livid bodies were soon discovered; and 
to this hour I deem that it was by Rezelso’s evidence, that these 
murders were attributed to me!—Yet was I well avenged; for, to 
avoid the consequence of her own share in this horrible transaction, 
which I made fully known, the hag who furnished it, herself swal- 
lowed a portion of the same poison! All my other offences became 
now detected:—I was tried and condemned, publicly excommuni- 
cated in the churches, and cast into a most loathsome dungeon to 
await my release by execution. 

“lt happened at this time, that Lorenzo Verdugo, the chief 
public executioner, fell sick and died of the prison-plague, at a 
period when the state most required his services, in consequence 
of a conspiracy which had lately been discovered. No one, not 
already stained with blood, could be prevailed upon to accept the 
office—till, at length, the pricipal Judges of the Criminal Court, 
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gave orders that it should be offered to me, together with my for- 
feited life; and this was done on the night before that day when J 
inyself was to have been executed. The miseries which I had met 
with, even in my short career, notwithstanding they were the na- 
tural consequences of my own crimes, had Sica me with a 
boundless hatred to mankind;—and I accepted, with a fiendish 
joy, the restoration of my hberty on condition of becoming head 
executioner of the city. Yet there were those who could not re- 
joice even at the saving of inv life upon such terms:—my ever 
kind and gentle Encracia, who had w ept over all my sorrows, and 
who yet had borne up her tender frame to visit me in my condemn- 
ed prison, upon secing ime pass her dwelling to the first pertorm- 
ance of my sanguinary y duty, gave a wild shriek—and expired! | 
have sometimes “wondered how my form hath held together, stain- 
ed as it is with crime, and weakened by such awful visitations: but 
all at that time seemed to me only additional excitements to wade 
deeper in human blood in the new office to which [ was appointed. 
{ will not harrow up your soul by telling the histories—nor indeed 
can | well call them to mind—of those many victims which have 
ilied by my hand; L feel guiltless of all of them, for they fell for 
crimes exciting no compassion;—but there is one execution which 
neither time nor tears can wash away, where he whose blood was 
shed, was condemned because he was too angel-like to live in such 
depraved times, and where the trial and the sentence were began 
without authority, carried on without justice, and executed without 
mercy. It will hardly be credited, that at the time of which I 
speak, [ was scarcely twenty years of age, and I had hardly reign- 
ed two years over death, w hen a British trooper, who spoke the 
Spanish tongue, sought my dwelling, and proposed te me a voyage 
to England, where he stated that a person of high rank was to be 
beheaded, and the government wished for an executioner who was 
at once eminent and unknown. No country on earth could be 
more detestable to me than my own, and I therefore readily con- 
sented, provided my liberty were procured. ‘This was done at no 
inconsiderable price in gold; I departed with the trooper, and we 
arrived in England towards the latter end of January, 1649, All 
knowledge of the person whom I was to execute was carefully 
kept from me; but L was introduced to one who was called Lieu- 
tenant-General, a tall and somewhat stout man, of a long, full, and 
rather reddish countenance, with dark flowing hair, especially on 
the back of his head, and small and retired eyes, the brows of 
which were contracted together. There was a great degree of 
stern serenity in his features, and his voice was harsh, though his 
language was full of fervour. He was habited in a light cloth dress 
with a short linen collar, and a steel cuirass betore it, while thick 
quilted cuishes ar med in front with tron plates, and uae brown 
boots with massive spurs, were upon his legs, and a powerful sword 
hung from a cross belt by his side. It was midnight when I was 
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conducted into this person’s presence, and before the doors of the 
chamber in which he was, a trooper passed backwards and forwards 
with his carabine bent. To him a watchword was given before he 
admitted us, and when we entered, we discovered a large and an- 
tique oak-lined chamber, which was lighted up by a bright fire 
burning on the hearth, and the flame of a silver lamp which stood 
upon a carved wooden tabie, together with papers, proclamations, 
a small clasped bible, and two horse pistols—You will perhaps 
wonder how all these particulars live in my mind amidst the so 
many terrible features which compose my life;—and how, being a 
Spaniard, I have been enabled thus to relate them to you in your 
own language: but from that night I was received into an English 
troop of horse, where I continued for many years, and in which 
your tongue was made as familiar to me as my own. For the rest, 
—all my life, since I first visited this country, has been employed 
in reflecting upon the scenes which I have acted in it, till i have 
brought to memory even the most trivial particular of them. But 
time wears, and | must forward:—The trooper, who brought me 
over from Spain, took the General apart and spake to him private- 
ly, and then returning acted as interpreter between us, ‘ Art thou,’ 
said the General, ‘he who shall execute this deed of justice for 
us?’ | replied in the affirmative. ‘ Ils thy hand sure with a shar 

weapon?’ returned he, ‘ for we must have no marring of the work,’ 
he added, looking with somewhat of a smile on the trooper, whom 
I had frequently suspected to be a leader in disguise:—I bowed 
an assert. ‘ Then so far,’ he continued, ‘ the Lord is with us. But 
thou must disguise thee,—for when this act shall be past, I will 
not trust thee from me;—thou shalt not go again out from us to be 
a spy unto other nations, but I will have thee for one of mine own 
guard, if thou knowest aught of war.’ To this I replied that I 
had formerly served in the Spanish army, and expressing his satis- 
faction, he consigned me to the trooper, giving him directions re- 
lative to my quarters. When five days had passed from my arri- 
val in England,—during which time I was kept in perfect solitude, 
attended only by the trouper who brought me food, and who dail 

led me out to walk into a high walled, solitary court-yard, for air 
and exercise.—On the evening of the sixth | was ordered to be in 
readiness to quit my present lodgings at midnight, and to prepare 
for the performance of my duty on the following morning. It was 
now long since | had sympathized in any human passions, or felt 
an attachment to any human spot; but from that solitary apartment, 
[ had been witness to a scene which had again awakened some of 
the better feelings of my nature. About the middle of the pre- 
ceding day, it seemed to me as though I heard some one sighing, 
weeping, and praying in the next apartment, and upon searchin 

the wainscot | discovered a small space through which I coul 

survey him unobserved. In this chamber, which was fitted up in 
a somewhat more costly manner than my own, J discovered a tall 
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handsome man of about fifty years of age, with beautiful long 
black hair, and a face in which majesty, sorrow, and interesting 
piety were exquisitely blended. He was dressed in a close but 
rich habit, with a jewel suspended toa light blue ribband about 
his neck, and a sort of coronet cap was placed upon the table near 
him. He was slowly pacing about the room, and as if engaged in 
active devotion, his ejaculations were frequent and fervid, while 
his fine dark brown eyes and mild countenance were often turned 
to heaven with an air of grief mingled with resignation. While 
I was feeling, almost for the first time in my life, pity and interest 
for a fellow “creature, the door of his apartment opened, and I saw 
the trooper, whom I have already mentioned, lead in a young fe- 
male and a lovely child, who, both in face and appearance, greatly 
resembled the person I had before been looking at. Their brief 
interview was tender in the extreme; tears, embraces, kisses, and 
all the forcible and affectionate language of parting evidently pass- 
ed between them, though at that time your tongue was almost 
wholly unknown to me. They were allowed but a very short time 
to remain together, for the trooper soon led them out, and the 
stranger whom I closely watched for the remainder of the day, 
returned to his devotions, in which he was sometimes assisted by 
an ecclesiastic, who shortly afterwards came to him. The manner 
in which I had been brought to England, and the secrecy in which 
I had been kept there, caused it to burst upon my mind that I had 
beheld my victim, King Charles of England, in the stranger I have 
spoken of;—for the civil war then raging in Britain was well known 
in Spain. This thought shook me with horror, but I then bad gone 
too far to recede; and like other weak and sinifal men, I sought to 
stifle my conscience by plunging yet deeper into crime. About 
midnight I was once more visited by the trooper, who brought that 
chest into my apartment, and produced from it a soldier’s dress 
and accoutrements, which having ordered me to put on, he placed 
these clothes, which formed my ; official dress in Spain, in their 
room, and locking the box, he drew one of his pistols and bade me 
follow him. We went down into a large court, where a company 
of soldiers, in dresses similar to my own, was drawn out in files, 
and when he had placed me in the centre of the whole body, he 
gave the word to march. The night was dark and cold, but I could 
observe from the freshness of the air and the rustling of the wind 
through leafless trees, that we paced through an extensive park 
containing water. All was silent, and we proceeded for some time, 
till at leneth we passed under a kind of gateway, guarded by 
mounted troopers, which brought us out to a wide street with a 
grand ornamented entrance stretching nearly all across it on the 
right hand, and rows of houses, fading into darkness on the left. 
In front was a magnificent stone building , evidently a portion of 
a palace, having seven large windows and pillars between them, 
in front of which numerous workmen, lighted by torches, were 
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erecting a scafiold and covering it with black cloth. I had not 
long either to observe these preparations for the next day’s trage- 
dy, or to feel the sickening sensations which arose within me, for 
we continued across the street, behind the opposite building, and 
the trooper having posted all my companions at different parts, 
again drew his pistol, and caused me to walk before him into the 
palace. Here I was once more placed in a solitary room, my 
arms were taken from me, and the chest containing my execu- 
tioner’s dress, was brought by my constant attendant into the 
apartment. 

Waen the morning rose he brought me food and wine at a much 
earlier hour than usual, and intimated that about noon I should be 
conducted to the scaffold by a fellow-executioner, who, he added, 
could not speak Spanish, and consequently could not answer any 
questions, which he also hinted, it would be dangerous to put to 
him. He concluded, by commanding me to assume my former 
dress with the mask placed with it, recommending me to strength- 
en myself for my task with the provisions which he had brought, 
and then retired. When I was habited in my own vestments, I 
attempted to taste some refreshment, but a fever of agitation rush- 
ed through me: I a thousand times cursed the office I had under- 
taken, and as often wished that I had been cut off earlier in m 
sins. In this manner the hours glided away until about twelve 
o’clock, when a party of soldiers commanded by one whom I had 
not yet seen, but whom I heard called Colonel ‘Thomlinson, came 
into my chamber, soon after 1 had finished my meal and put on 
my mask. With them was the other executioner, dressed in all 
points so like myself, that it might for ever create a doubt which 
of us did the accursed deed. Notwithstanding all his disguises, 
I could not devest myself of the idea that i beheld my former 
companion the trooper, and even when he spake, which was but 
little and in a harsh grating foreign-sounding voice, it still seemed 
to me like the tones with which L had been familiar. We were 
then placed side by side in the centre of the soldiers, and moved 
forward through several passages, till we arrived at a splendid 
apartment lighted by those seven windows which I had remarked 
the night before; one of which was taken out to form an entrance 
to the scaffold that stood in the front of the building. In the centre 
of that scaffold stood a block covered with sable cloth, with an axe 
laid upon it; sawdust beyond it, and a black velvet cushion in the 
front; on one side was placed a coflin, also covered with black 
velvet. When we had reached the scaffold the rear of our party 
halted, while the van marched to the other end with one whom I 
heard called Colonel Hacker. The other executioner and myself 
next went to our stations by the block, where I, as headsman, took 
the right hand, and waited in silence for the coming forth of our 
fated victim. In a little time he was announced, by a slow march 
played upon muffled drums with sable banners hung te them, which 
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came upon the scaffold, but stopped close to the palace windows. 
Then marched on a party of soldiers with bent carabines, who di- 
vided to the right and left, and in the midst of them that angelic 
man with whom I had so deeply sympathized, walking betwixt 
Colonel Thomlinson and the pious ecclesiastic I had already seen; 
while guards and officers closed the melancholy procession, and 
filled up all the end ef the scaffold next the palace. Oh! what a 
scene was here: a country assembled to put a sovereign to death! 
Madre del Senor! what a deed! a deed that will stamp an eternal 
infamy on all concerned in it, and not least so upon myself. Im- 
mediately round the scaffold were several troops of foot-soldiers, 
above their heads appeared the close and glittering lines of mount- 
ed troopers, and beyond them were the populace standing on every 
thing which might enable them to see the scaffold, stretching in 
distance far up beyond the Cross-gate on one side, and to where 
the street led towards the country and the park upon the other. 
Yet in all this sea of heads and faces, the moment the guards ap- 
peared with their prisoner, there was the most profound silence: 
Santa Margarita! Never shall man behold such a spectacle again. 
—Your annals have preserved to you all the interesting scene 
which passed upon the scaffold, of that blessed Martyr’s speech,— 
of his giving the jewel which hung upon his neck to his holy and 
faithful attendant,—of his short colloquy with my fellow execu- 
tioner, who bade me to cut off those beautiful flaky locks that 
adorned his head,—of his kneeling down in prayer,—and then—” 
The stranger stooped to his chest, and taking from thence the sable 
block, a black mask which he put on, and a large antique axe with 
rusted blood upon it, which he brandished as he had formerly been 
wont to do,—“ Then” said he “ twas thus | stood, and thus I smote 
him!— T'was then that Santo Ignacio! I am myself death 
struck!—QOh for a little life to finish my dark story! —l undertook 
to convey away all these marks of the execution, and I placed the 
horrid symbols, together with my own dress, in this chest, waich I 
have in vain concealed in the earth and beneath the water, it was 
still ever before mine eyes,—I saw through the clods and the waves 
witich covered it, and I vainly endeavoured to find a place dark 
enough to hide it from my conscience.—In my sleep—such sleep 
as visits murderers!—it has been still before me.—In my dreams, 
I have again acted the horrid deed,—again have I stood over m 

royal victim,—again has this blood-stained axe ” As the Exe- 
cutioner spake these last words he suddenly became transfixed, 
even in the same attitude in which he struck the fatal blow; it was 
but for a moment, for without a groan, or any other utterance, he 
fell dead upon the floor!—I called in medical aid, but it was in 
vain; his open eyes still glared upon me, his livid countenance was 
unchanged in its swarthy hue, he was gene to his own trial; and 
without acquainting any one except the surgeon with his eventful 
story, | locked up the apartment in which tie body lay, and retir- 
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ing, wrote the narrative while all things were yet fresh in my 
memorv. It was upon that night that the greater part of my dwell- 
ing was consumed by a fierce fire, which swept away not only the 
corse of Ignacio Riaza, but also all the proofs of his guilt, excepting 
the axe head, which was dug out of the ruins, and the substance 
of these recording pages, which will transmit to future times the 
terrific confessions and awtul fate of 


THE FOREIGN EXECUTIONER. 


a > Co 


THE FONTANA DBE ORO, AT MADRID. 


[Extracted from a letter dated Madrid, 22d August, 1821.] 


I passed the whole of yesterday at the Fontana de Oro. Do 
not be alarmed at the sound, nor believe that the above place of 
resort is a Pandemonium such as that described by Milton; neither 
the blood of kings nor of ministers is drunk at this assemblage. I 
will endeavour to make you better acquained with the same Fen- 
tana de Oro, which so many represent as a monster more horrible 
than that of the Apocalypse. 

This place is nothing more than a large room on the ground 
floor, capable of containing nearly a thousand persons. In the 
midst of this saloon are placed two pulpits, whence the tibunes 
address the sovereign people. ‘The sovereign wears neither dia- 
dem nor mantle; he generally appears in a plain coat; instead of a 
sceptre, he carries a stick not less respectable, upon which he leans 
for support. 

The orators give their names to the political chief, in the morn- 
ing of the day on which they are to speak, thus securing their re- 
sponsibility. The debates begin at 9 o’clock, and in two hours 
after, a bell which is heard through the hall, puts an end to the 
speaking and dismisses the auditory. 

Last night’s meeting was likely to be very stormy, as Morillo, 
who was falsely informed that the people intended to assail a 
military guard, mounted his horse, and followed by an orderly, 
rushed into the crowd, which he treated with great violence, tramp- 
ling those who came in his way under foot and threatening others 
with his sabre. The sovereign people, who have also the same 
rights to inviolability as other sovereigns, demanded the punish- 
ment of this act of lesé majesty. 

The first orator who mounted the tribune, after having patheti- 
cally recapitulated what every one present already knew, decided 
that Morillo should be punished at once, by the hands of the peo- 
ple whom he had offended. This imprudent Demosthenes, was a 
very young man, who did not foresee what would be the probable 
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effects of the instrument which he wished to use, yet several voices 
were instantly heard calling for the head of Morillo. But another 
speaker, Nunez, took possession of the rostrum, and exclaimed 
that crimes ought not to be expiated by crimes, that in such an 
affair as this, they could not be at the same time, prosecutor, judge 
and jury. The sovereign people, who also occasionally fall into 
the error of not liking “the truth, bellowed and roared with con- 
siderable violence, until at length they forced the moderator to 
quit the tribune before his speech had been half completed. 

A third orator next came forward, and after ingeniously humour- 
ing the anger of the people in exaggerating Morillo’s crime, and 
representing it in the blackest colours, he suddenly recalled the 
general’s bravery to the mind of his hearers. “ Let an over im- 
petuous general be by all means stripped of the delicate situation 
of captain-general, ” said he, “ but why not retain him as a warrior 
worthy of again leading our battalions to victory? Morillo is a 
soldier of fortune, he has ennobled the rank from which he sprung 
by his military exploits. Let us be generous towards a man whose 
elevation is due to his sword, and not to court-favours.”’ At these 
words the cries of rage were converted into the murmurs of ap- 
probation; but while the auditors were balancing between the sen- 
timent of vengeance and that of justice, a sonorous voice was sud- 
denly heard to exclaim Dios! at the sound of which the orator and 
audience immediately fell upon their knees. It was the Viatica, 
which passed the door in the midst of torches, and was borne by 
a priest dressed in superb canonicals, and seated in an elegant 
landau. 

Here it may be proper to inform you, that whenever Dios leaves 
a church, he has a right to enter the first carriage he meets, if it 
even happen to be that of the king: all occupation, even to an air 
of Catalina, must cease in the vicinity of his passage. 

After this interruption which does not prove that the liberals 
are atheists, murmurs recommenced; nevertheless the orator con- 
tinued his speech; but a beggar who had contrived to slip into the 
crowd, occasioned considerable annoyance by his efforts to express 
some words which no person could understand: being repeatedly 

called to order, an officer, who, from the broadness of his shoul- 
ders, and his attention to the proceedings, might be regarded as a 
lictor of the tribunes, seized the obstreperous mendicant by the 
collar, and raising him above the heads of the assembly, thrust him 
out of the nearest window, with a degree of agility and ease whiich 
gave ample scope to the risible faculties of all present. 

When order was restored, the auditory betrayed signs of regret 
at having interrupted an orator who had always shown himself so 
faithful to the interests of the people: Nunez was therefore una- 
nimously called back to the tribune, which he ascended amidst the 
plaudits of the whole assembly. He began by reproaching the 
assembly, as gently as if he had been speaking to his mistress, 
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with the suspicion of infidelity which it had entertained of him, 
and then continuing his task, he proved that Morillo could only be 
punished by the laws. He ended by triumphing over every pre- 
judice, and thus prevented the laws from being violated. The 
meeting was then adjourned amidst the cries ot “long live the 
constitution!” 

I have thus sketched one of those tempests that sometimes break 
eut at the Fontana de Oro; but be assured they never occur except 
when provoked by an irresistible cause: at all other times nothing 
can exceed the decorum and silence that pervades the whole au- 
ditory. Eight or nine hundred persons of both sexes and all ages 
attend every night to hear the constitutional catechism read. This 
ceremony generally continues two hours, during which the hearers 
remain standing and pay the most marked attention to what is 
passing. The orators are never betrayed into frivolity nor the 
audience into levity. If, as will sometimes occur, the speaker is 
somewhat embarrassed for a word, it is suggested by several voices 
in the most good humoured manner, after which the silence is un- 
interrupted. An orator having lately exclaimed that he was read 
to accuse any functionary whatever, even though “as high as” 

“as high as”———— but would most probably never have 
reached the point of comparison, if one of the spectators, who 
appeared to be placed near him, had not drily observed “ Chimbo- 
razo.” “ Aye!” repeated the orator, “as high as Chimborazo!” and 
tranquilly continued his harangue. 

I know that this assemblage is a sentinel in advance which in- 
commodes the ministry: I also know these ministers, accustomed 
toa long lethargy, are made uneasy by a spirit of inquiry and alert- 
ness, which obliges them to be more attentive to their duties; but 
those who are sincerely attached to liberty, ought they not to re- 
peat with the president of a Polish Diet—Malo periculosum liber- 
tatem quam quietum servitium? 


TOM, 


Can you one chilly eve remember, 

When arm in arm we strayed aloner 

*T was in your cold and drear September, 
And loud winds made the forest moan. 


Long in the sweet-briar copse we tarried, 
Unconscious of the howling blast; 

For mem’ry fleet, our thoughts had carried 
Back to the eve we met there last. 


Your glance met mine, and strong emotion, 
Betray’d itself in that dear eye; 

My heart received it with devotion, 

There it has lived—there it shall-die! W. 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE WILDERNESS.* ' 


Had the writer of the volumes before us been pleased to 
call his book a historical romance, the contents would have vin- 
dicated the propriety of the title. That portion of the early histo- 
ry of America, which be has chosen for his theme, is related with 
fidelity; whilst the difficulties and the dangers by which the actors 
were surrounded, and the heroism and virtue by which they were 
met and overcome, together with many fictitious embellishments, 
may be truly characterized as abundantly interesting. 

The period alluded to, is the struggle between the French and 
English for the possession of our western fr ontier, which resulted 
in the well known defeat of the unfortunate Braddock. In the re- 
presentation of a contest where the illustrious Washington began 
his military career, and where he first indicated that wisdom and 
fortitude, which eventually elevated him to a moral rank beyond 
the common lot of mortals, he must necessarily have appear ed on 
the canvass; but here the narrator trod on tender ground. To have 
given him a distinguished part in the war, was undoubtedly right; 
but to have brought Washington into the scenes of vulgar life, and 
above all to have made him a lover, an ardent and persevering 
lover! is revolting to that veneration approaching to idolatry w ith 
which we are accustomed to consider that extraordinary personage. 
Here, then, and chiefly here, is the judgment of the author arraign- 
ed. In his defence it must be said, that the greatest of en are 
still men, and this singular being may very reasonably be suppos- 
ed to have been susce eptible of 1 impressions from the tender pas- 
sion in common with his kind; and in fact, it is said, that a tradi- 
tion still exists in the western country, that, in the time of Brad- 
dock’s war, Washington was captivated by some wonder of the 
Wilderness, and was ; disappointed i in consequence of a prior en- 
gagement of the lady. But on the other hand, we object decidedly 
to the manner in which the love story is conducted. We cannot 
bear to see him trailed through the love scenes of two ample siz- 
ed volumes, nor was it necessary to the interest of the story. 

Our readers cannot understand the force of our remarks with- 
out an abstract of the plot, which however shall be very short, as 
we mean to recommend the “ Wilderness” to their perusal, and 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it well written, and entertain- 
ing. The invention, in many parts, is ingenious, and the moral 
sentiments throughout, are entirely pure. In this general approba- 
tion of a popular book, we should not be just to ourselves, or to the 

ublic, if we did not also state our objections; and we do this with 
the best feelings towards the author, who is understood to be pro- 
secuting this engaging branch of literature; because it is our opi- 


* The Wilderness, or Braddock’s Times, a Tale of the W est, in two 
vols. New York, Bliss & White, 1823. 
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nion, that were his taste more correct, he has qualifications to enti- 
tle him to that patronage which we heartily wish him to obtain. 

In the year 1723, Gilbert Frazier and Nelly, his wife, an honest 
couple in the labouring class, came from Ireland to America, as 
many an honest couple besides them have done, to get rich. Rich- 
es did not fall from the clouds into the streets of Philadelphia, on 
the head of Gilbert, but his good conduct obtained friends, by 
whose kindness he was enabled to remove to a piece of land on 
the Juniata, then a hunting ground of the Indians. Here he had 
thriven about ten years in the midst of a settlement of about twen- 
ty families, when by an irruption of the savages their plantations 
were laid waste, and the people carried through much suffering, 
even to the death of some of the captives, to an Indian village, 
where Kittaning now stands. Hence, they are removed to the 
Monongahela, about forty miles distant, by a French officer, who 
desired to have Nelly as a nurse to his wife. The French lady 
dies, and the husband in the distraction of his grief, dashes off, no- 
body knows where, leaving a female infant to the care of the new 
comers. As every body is acquainted with the form and features 
of the heroine of a novel, it is only necessary to say that Maria, the 
adopted child of Frazier, is invested with all beauty, grace, and 
elegance; thus resembling rather the finished production of a 
court than the rude flower of a labourer’s cottage. In process of 
time a mysterious personage, called the Indian Prophet, who had 
been educated in the civilized world, becomes the instructor of 
Frazier’s children. Maria especially, makes such progress in learn- 
ing, that she becomes as intellectua! as she is beautiful. This pro- 
digy of course is the charmer of Washington; but before his arri- 
val in the wilderness, she had given her heart to a youth named 
Adderly, from Philadelphia, who had come tu superintend the af- 
fairs of the “ British Ohio Company.” By this young adventurer 
and his party, a slight fortification was built for their defence at 
Chartier’s creek, on the Ohio, but it was soon destroyed by Indians 
in the French interest, and allits inhabitants either killed o taken 
prisoners. Charles Adderly is condemned to the flames, and res- 
cued at the last moment, by Tonnaleuka, the Indian Prophet, who 
had a great ascendancy in the councils of the savages of both par- 
ties. 

After his liberation he finds his way to the house of Frazier, who 
discovers him to be the son of a family he had known in Ireland, 
and receives him with infinite delight. A few minutes confirms 
him the slave of Maria’s charms. While Charles is preparing to 
return to the city with an account of his disasters, his life is again 
in imminent danger from the determined vengeance of a chief 
whose son he had killed in the attack upon his fort. As the arm 
of the savage is raised to strike the romps | blow, a shot from a 
rifle brings him to the earth, and delivers Charles. When he re- 
covers from his wounds, he returns to Philadelphia, encountering 
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much hardship in travelling through a pathless desert, and dan- 
ger from the hostility of the French and the Indians in their in- 
terest. + 

About this time the middle colonies were awakened to a sense 
of the danger of their possessions in the West, from the apparent 
intention of the French to establish themselves by a line of posts, 
from Canada to New Orleans; and the youthful Washington is 
sent by the governor of Virginia on a mission to the French: gover- 
nor at Le Beuf. The sagacity and prudence manifested in this 
arduous enterprise, was such as to merit and obtain for him the 
universal sealened of his countrymen. Nothing, however, wis ac- 
complished to protect our westerp settlers or secure the British 
rights in that country. Aggressions and barbarities continued, 
and finally the expedition of Braddock takes place. 

In the mean time, Adderly had been sent with a second party 
by the “ Ohio Company;” had attempted another fortification, was 
again attacked and defeated by the French, and a second time re- 
turned to Philadelphia, disappointed in his plans, but unbroken 
in his spirit. Braddock’s expedition now furnishes him with a 
favourable opportunity of revisiting Maria. He obtains a commis- 
sion in the army, and the rival lovers are again in the presence of 
the mistress of their destiny. 

Business and horrors now crowd upon us, and we read on with 
breathless anxiety. Braddock attacks his enemies in defiance of 
the judicious remonstrance of colonel Washington, and pays the 
penalty of his rashness. The latter and Charles, escape almost by 
a miracle. and poor Maria passes through a variety of troubles. 
Finally, the Indian Prophet, who is actively engaged in the most 
interesting scenes of the whole, turns out to be Maria’s father; she 
marries Adderly, and the extinction of Washington’s hopes of 
“ happiness with her whom he had lovedwith a fervour almost, per- 
haps altogether, beyond example,” (as our author is pleased to as- 
sume) “ produced indeed upon his mind, an effect which continued 
during his long and illustrious life.” 

Much might be added to the above extract of the same char- 
acter, to all which we take avery serious exception. ° Had Wash- 
ington, as represented in “ the Wilderness,” been a fictitious cha- 
racter, we should have said, that the love-story interwoven with 
the history, was a fascinating part of the book. but being a real 
personage, we think there is too much liberty exercised in building 
so much upon anincident, even if it were a fact, but which is, per- 
haps, altogether fanciful. 

We think, too, that the picture of Maria is coloured beyond alk 
probable bounds. It is not possible that a creature so extraordina- 
ry, with all the advantages that we can allow, even to native grace 
and intelligence, and all the benefit of Tonnaleuka’s instructions, 
could have been formed in a wilderness, and in the sole society of 
Gilbert Frazier’s uneducated and unpolished family. The single 
defeet in her character, is the refusal of Washington, without as- 
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signing the sole reason,—a prior engagement. Shebeholds his cou- 
rage and patriotism with the greatest admiration, and expresses the 
highest regard for his virtues; but had she treated him with that 
candour to which every worthy man is entitled, whooffers his hand 
to a woman, her own character would have been completed, years 
of anxious suffering, (according to our author) still kept alive by a 
distant hope, would have been spared the devoted lover: he might 
have shone more illustrious by coatinuing the same devotion to ner 
safety and happiness, which then would have been wholly disinter- 
esied, and the feelings which we are accustomed to cherish for 
this ornament of human nature, would not have been wounded. 
As we do not criticise to find fault, we shall dismiss our author 
with a friendly admonition for his future government. Let your 
love-scenes be short, and few; wea body can imagine these tender 
dialogues; besides, they are entirely out of fashion. Never write 
a single sentence which a gentleman may not read to a lady. ‘The 
broad exhibition of coarse passion, is disgusting to every delicate 
mind, and can do no possible good to society. When we see that 
even the splendid genius of Lord Byron cannot atone tor this 
defect, we must be convinced that there is a moral sense in the 
community which will not endure such perversion of talents. 





INVENTION OF FORKS. 


Forks were unknown in Europe till the 16th century, when 
their superior convenience to the use of the mere fingers, was dis- 
covered by Henry IV. ef France. The first fork used in Christen- 


dom is said to have been a great thing, large enough to make 30 of 
the size of those in present use. 


ae 


For the Port Folio. 
RETROSPECTION. 


When mem’ry fondly ponders o’er 
Those hours which beam thro’ years of gloom, 
Visions of friends who are no more, 
Appears in all their youthful bloom; 
The dusky band 
Around me stand, 
And fancy of her prey deprives the tomb. 


With these my happier days were spent, 
Days which for me shall ne’er return;— 
With these I trod that steep descent, 
Which leads to life’s last silent bourne. 
But they are gone, 
Whilst I alone, 


Live here te weep and sigh—live here to mourn. ARzAvan. 
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POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 


The following short table is founded on the returns made under 


the property-tax, and represents, 


with tolerable accuracy, the rela- 


tive situation of the inhabitants of England, leaving Scotland and 


Treland out of the question. 


Total Population, 10,000,000. 


DIVISION OF LAND. 


Possessed of Land or its Pro- 


duce. 
Landholders and Farm- 


ers, = - - 500,000 


Vot possessed of Land or its Pre- 
duce. 
Merchants, Manufac- 
turers, Stockholders, 
and others whose pro- 
perty is in money, 
merchandize, &c. 500,000 
Government Officers, 
clerks, servants, and 
| others, dependents on 
men of property, 
Mechanics, labourers, 
and the lower orders 
in general, - 


1,000,000 


8000,000, 











9,500,000 


DIVISION OF POWER. 


Possessed of Power, directly or 
indirectly. 

The crown, and the he- 

reditary nobility, with 

their families, - 3,000 
Merchants, Stockhold- 

ers, and other men of 

property, exclusive of 

the nobility, - 1,060,000 
Dependent on_ those 

classes, and on go- 


vernment, - 1,000,000 





2,003,000 


Devoid of Power or Political 
Infiuence. 

Manufacturers, mecha- 

nics, labourers; in 

short, the whole mass 

of the people exclu- 

sive of the opposite 

classes, - - 8,000,000 





} 
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DIVISION OF INTEREST. 


Interested in Preserving Interested in Acquiring’. 
The crown and the he- Manufacturers, mecha- 
reditary nobility, - 3,000) nics, labourers; in 
Landholders, farmers, short, the whole mass 
merchants, master- of the people exclu- 
manufacturers, and sive of the opposite 
other men of property,1,000,000| classes, - - 8,000,000 


Dependent on govern- 


ment, and on these 
classes, - - 1,000,000 








2,003,000 





ORIGIN CF THE WORD DUN, 


This epithet first became in use, it is said, during the reign of 
Henry VII. of England. It owes its birth to an English bailiff by 
the name of Joe Dun, who was so indefatigable and skilful at this 
business, that it became a proverb when a person did not pay his 
debts. “ Why don’t you Dun him?’ that is, “ why don’t you send 
Dun after him?” Hence originated the epithet of Dun, which hag so 


long been in universal use. 


ED ¢ Gee 
For the Port Folio. 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Oft at the stilly hour 

Of Midnight’s sombre reign, 

I’ve heard, and felt the power, 

Of Music’s melting strain: 
And oh! if ever soothing peace 
Has calmed my troubled, weary soul; 
°Tis when, borne on the sighing breeze, 
These plaintive murm’rings softly rell. 


Oh! list, that pealing note! 
Which bursts upon the ear, 
Now near—now more remote, 
Now soft—now loud and clear. 
Hush! mournful on the trembling air 
That thrilling strain now dies away, 
As if from Angel choirs that bear 
Some fleeting soul to Heavenlyday. W. 
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Bbc taper 
‘ ‘ne SOLITUDE, 
4 OY Ema 
3 ee SUPPOSED TO BE WKITTEN BY A HERMIT. 
Yih Sat) 
Whig! The following lines are said to be the composition of a young lady, who is 
. a “ only fourteen years of age. | 
& Gages c Secluded from the world’s gay round, 
4 Ve Nat And giddy pleasures, light and vain; 
bapeaigy Far from the melancholy sound 
Daeg Of man’s delusions, woes and pain;— 
a Flere then in contemplative mood, 
; aa, I sing the praise of Solitude. 
ae This little rock and sloping hill, 
at. iG That thick’ning wood and rising mount;— 
4) be: - ‘The stone-enclosed, murm’ring rill, 
ae Receiving water from its foant;— 
F Uh These, though but common scenes and rude, 
i 1 if Are more endeared by Solitude. 
aa Sirs, 
4 ‘ ie I drink the water of the stream, 
+ lia? And pluck the cowslip’s dewy flow’r— 
ath aly I look upon the sunny beam, 
| Nk a) And lay me in the woodbine bow’r;— 


My w alks, my books, my rural food, 
Are all enjoy ed in Solitude. 


And when the bell calls me to pray’r, 
Ca The glorious song of joy to raise, 
Lee My inmost thoughts are opened there, 

, | And all is honour, love and praise.— 
Whilst I express my gratitude, 

My heart expands in Solitude. 


i When chilly Death shall lay his hand, 

: With icy coldness on my breast; 

. And at his stern and dread command, 
a My limbs shall sleep i in peaceful rest— 
4 Li, These flow’rs, then o’er my body strew’d, 
{ Shall fade like me in Solitude. 

; 

Pe 


oe Compar’d, all other pow’rs are dim, 
5 Or clogg’d with some malignant care, 
a As sorrow’s form with aspect grim, 
And the stern features of Despair. 
Rite. Since, then, all others they are view’d, 
Bashy I yield the palm to Solitude. 
fal WILHELMINA, 


oi 
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SONG.—Air, “Scots wha hae.” 


Spain, awaked from Slavery’s trance, 
Spain, who spurned the yoke of France, 
Saw Napoleon’s hordes advance, 
Flushed with Victory. 


Spain, in native valour strong, 
Backward drove th’ invading throng; 
Bold her sons, and this their song, 
« Death or Liberty.” 


Proud Iberia, gallant land: 
Reared the pile by freeiiom planned, 
Fired the torch by freedom fanned, 
Scorned to bend her knee. 


Urged by foreign despots, Gaul 
Flies to arms, and venturing all, 
Forced to fight, but fights to fall, 

Leagued ’gainst Liberty. 
Shall (forbid it Heaven!) the men 
Wio, from mountain, rock, and glen, 
Baffled France, as France was then, 

Now defeated bef 


Shall they break their patriot vow, 
Who mastered strength to weakness bow, 
Yield to France, as France is now? 
No! they shall be free! 


Britons! you whose patriot train 
Oft has spurn’d oppression’s reign, 
You whose hearts beat high for Spain, 

Pledge one cup with me. 
Soon may Spain, in justice strong, 
Backward drive th’ invader’s throng, 
Bold her sons, and this their song, 

“ Death or Liberty.” 


i + See 


THE FIRST BORN. 


Never did music sink into my soul 

So “ silver sweet,” as when thy first weak wail 
On my ’rapt ear in doleful murmurs stole, 

Thou child of love and promise!— W hat a tale 
Of hopes and fears, of gladness and of gloom, 

Hung on that slender filament of sound! 

Life’s guileless pleasures, and its griefs profound 
Seemed mingling in thy horoscope of doom. 
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Poetry. 


Thy bark is lanched, and lifted is thy sail 
Upon the weltering billows of the world; 
But oh! may winds far gentler than have hurl’d 
My struggling vessel on, for thee prevail: 
Or, if thy voyage must be rough, may’st thou 
Seon ’scape the storm and be,—as blest as I am now! 


i ee 


THE LAWYER AND SAWYER. 
By J. Smith, Esq. a member of the London bar. 


To set up a village 

With tackle for tillage, 

Jack Carter he took to the saw. 
To pluck and to pillage, 

This same little village, 

Tim Gordon he took to the law; 
They angled so pliant, 

For gudgeon and client, 

As hn as a weazle for rats, 
Till what with their law-dust, 
And what with their saw-dust, 
They blinded the eyes of the flats. 


Jack brought to the people, 

A bill fpr a steeple, 

They swore that they would’nt be bit; 
But out of a saw-pit, 

Was into a law-pit, 

Tim tickled them up with a writ; 
Says Jack the saw-rasper, 

[ say neighbour Grasper, 

We both of us buy in the stocks, 
While I for my savings, 

Turn blocks into shavings, 

You’re shaving the heads of the blocks. 


Jack caper’d in clover, 

But when work was over, 

Got drunk at the “ George” for a freak, 
But Timothy Gordon, 

He stood for church-warden, 

And eat Himself dead in a week, 
Jack made him a coffin, 

But Timothy off in 

A loud clap of thunder had flown. 
When lawyers lie level, 

Be sure that the devil, 

Looks sharp enough after his own. 
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THE LIEUTENANT’S COMPLAINT. 
[Tune—The Last Shilling.] 


As pensive this night on my sea-chest I lay, 
Which serves me for bed, chair and table, 

{ mourn’d the sad hour I was placed on half-pay, 
Without tow-line, or anchor, or cable. 


My money is gone, and my credit not good, 
My heart swells with anguish and sorrow; 

No mess-mate is near to supply me with food, 
And honour forbids me te borrow. 


Now I think on the time when all snugly abroad, 
In the ward-room assembled together, 

With plenty of wine and a table well stored, 
We laughed at dull care and foul weather. 


Round, round, went the song, and the jest, and the glance, 
While we drank good success to the Ocean, 

And secretly canal a favourite lass, 
Or talk’d about future promotion. 


Then happiness smil’d,—I’d a plentiful purse, 
And slept sweetly when laid on my pillow; 

My cradle the ship, and the sea-boy my nurse, 
‘While rock’d on old Neptune’s proud billow. 


And when safe in port, with my much ador’d maid, 
Who look’d like a goddess or fairy, 

How bless’d was my heart as we joyously stray’d, 
And I breath’d ferth my love to my Mary. 


How chang’d is my fate! All my messmates are gone, 
And perhaps are like me doom’d to perish; 

By my Mary—oh horror! now treated with scorn, 
Though she vow’d long to love and to cherish. 


Now I grasp my last cup,—hard, hard is my lot, 
And my mind like the billows of Biscay 

You may think it is poison—indeed it is not, 
But a special good jorum of whiskey! 





An Otp Saitor. 


> Gee 


THE WORD NEWS. 


The four cardinal points of the compass marked with the let- 


ters N. KE. W.S. forming the word news, and coming from every 
quarter, gave derivation to that word. 
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HAYLEY’S MEMOIRS.* 


[Some ten or twelve years before the death of Hayley, Mr. Célburn, a 


bookseller of London, perceiving strong symptoms of decay in the 
poet, contracted with him for his life, for which he paid bim an annuity 
of about two thousand dollars a year. Mr. Hayley having attained a 
goud age—buried two wives—and poured forth oceans of tears and ink 
on dead friends, dead lap dogs and every thing else that died within 
his knowledge,,excepting his own tragedies,—it was calculated by the 
man of business that the force of dulness could not go much further, and 
that the poet must soon follow his works. But the solid comforts which 
the stipend procured, revived the drooping spirits and invigorated the 
frame of the annuitant; he lived year after year, until Colburn became 
apprebensive that he should have nine lives instead of one to pay for. 
Death, however, at length released him from his obligation, and he pre- 
pared, without delay, to avail himself of the advantages which he had 
promised himself. ‘That any one should wish to take the life of so 
harmless a person as Mr. Hayley is not a little surprising. But they are 
strange folks in England. At one time, the whole nation is straining 
its eyes out, in peeping at bits of glass, of various colours, enclosed in 
a small tube; at another, they quit their noble steeds, to ride on a ve- 
hicle which is propelled by their own labuurs: they will bet thousands 
on a pair of biped bruizers and hazard whole fortunes on a race of 
donkies. Perhaps Mr. Colburn coveted the life of poor Hayley under 
the same idea which is cherished by some of our tawny tribes, who be- 
lieve that the person who destroys a famous warrior will inherit his 
great qualities. This notion may serve very well to stimulate the savage 
who lives by violence, and with whom courage is the chief virtue; but 
it will not suit a bibliopole who must live upon his Wits. Mr. Colburn 
may stagger into the market with the spoils of the dead poet; but we 
fear that his Temper will be put to many Trials, before he makes any 
thing out of the inheritance which cost him so much. 


To drop all figure—the bulky tomes purporting to be a Life of Hayley, 


contain one of the dullest performances, in which ink ever was wasted. 
In the ensuing article, from Blackwood, the biographer is treated with 
that severity which vapidity and egotism always deserve, when they in- 
trude upon the fields of literature. 

Hayley, 

*¢ whose unwearied pains, 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton’s strains,” 
was one of those tame and insipid’ writers who have 

‘* The balm of dulness trickling in the ear,” 
and whose unvarying pages exhibit : 

‘< Prose swell’d to verse, verse loit’ring into prose.” 


Thus much of the poet. As to the individual, we shall content ourselves 


with a single remark. Since the days of our boyhood we have been ac- 
customed to hear the name of Hayley always in connection with some 
epithet indicative of kindness of heart. It now appears, from his own 
showing, that the amiable Mr. Hayley, whose bosom was the very seat 
of philanthropy, if we may judge from his elegies and sonnets, was, in 
fact, the greatest of all brutes—a brutish husband! ] 


Haviey drivelled away on to a good, dull, old age, like most 


annuitants; and his death, which could not be looked on by any 


® Colburn. 2 vols. 4to. 
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body as a national calamity, must have been most agreeable to 
Mr. Colburn. ‘That distinguished bibliopole, we believe, paid the 
ancient gentleman some hundreds per annum, on condition of re- 
ceiving his precious Memoirs, to be published on his decease. Year 
after year did the memorialist tenaciously cling to life, as if through 
mere spite; but we have pow to congratulate Mr. Colburn on his 
release from the defunct, and to wish him a good bargain of those 
posthumuus square yards of autobiography. He is a spirited pub- 
lisher, and annually gives us many excellent and amusing things; 
and it pleases us beyond measure to see the two huge mill-stones 
taken from off his neck at last. They were more than enough to 
have drowned many “a strong swimmer in his agony;’ but th 
met with an unimmergible buoyancy in this case, and the worthy 
publisher reached the bank in safety. 

William Hayley was, beyond all rivalry, the most distinguished 
driveller of his age. Devoted to literature upwards of threescore 
years—constantly reading or writing, or talking with reading and 
writing people, ambitious of literary fame, not without a sort of 
dozing industry, and at all times inspired with an unsuspecting 
confidence in his own powers, flattered by a pretty extensive cir- 
cle of personal friends, petted by the Blues, and generally in high 
odour with the gentlemen of the periodical press—it is certainly 
rather a little singular, that never once, on any occasion whatever, 
great or small, did one original idea, or the semblance of one, ac- 
cidentally find its way for a single moment into his head. He 
had an eye for common-places; and in his hands Cicero himself 
prosed away like a moral essayist in the Lady’s Magazine. De- 
lighted, as he appears to have been, in perusing book after book 
in his well-selected library at Bastham, yet, in good truth, the 
finest spirits of ancient and modern'times were little better than 
mere dolts—logs—like himself; for he was utterly incapable of 
seeing any thing worth seeing in them; and he never quotes a good 
author, but either to show that he misunderstood him, or that he 
had selected the passage on account of its inanity, or some felt 
resemblance to the character of his own thought. Hc is the most 
nerveless of all our oa 8 writers. Although a man of an ex- 
tremely bad temper, he had not the slightest power of satire. No 
sooner died one of his friends, than he gave orders for a comfort- 
able dinner—saw the fire well fed, and then, over his pint of port 
and filberts, he passed the evening in writing an elegy or epitaph 
on the deceased. Nothing could occur of the least notoriety that 
he did not forthwith turn into verse; and had London been de- 
stroyed utterly by fire or earthquake, he would have been at his 
octo-syllabics, and out with an Epistle to Lady A. before putting 
on his night-cap! His elegies, epitaphs, amatory verses, letters, 
comedies, tragedies, and epic poems, may be all read “ promisky;”’ 
and by the alteration of a very few words here and there, be con- 
el into each other sometimes with manifest advantage. There 
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is a charade somewhere in these volumes, which we are positive 
we once read on a tombstone in a country church-yard. 

It seems as if Mr. Hayley had been careful to preserve one 
temperature in his library, and that he always composed in a state 
of much bodily comfort. His mind has little or no part in the 
philosophical or poetical transactions of the day; and at the close 
of the poem, or letter, or essay, we exclaim, “ There writes the 
well-dressed gertleman!’’*—It could not well have been otherwise. 
Had there been any wear and tear of mind, we should have been 
deprived of Hayley many years ago; but that system of continued 
and gentle bodily exercise which he took in his hbrary, without 
any mental labour at all, no doubt conduced to the longevity of 
Mr. Colburn’s annuitant. However, the most judicious rules for 
attaining extreme old age, can only carry a man a certain length. 
Even Hayley is dead at last: and a prodigious power of scribble 
is no wore. 

Mr. Hayley favours us with a short account of “his birth and 
infancy.” He no doubt was present at the first, but could not 
have been in a situation to make any observations that might be 
depended upop. Of his infancy, he speaks thus:—* He happened 
to arrive in the world WHEN THE CITY THAT GAVE HIM BIRTH Was 
full of terror and perturbation. It was in the famous year 45— 
and his father raised a company of volunteers, called the Chiches- 
ter Blues.””°—Mrs. Hayley, no way alarmed by the threats of a 
French invasion on the Sussex coast, refused to be taken to Ports- 
mouth, and magnanimously produced our bantling bard in his 
“native city.” Captain H., however, unwilling to destroy the 
beauty of his lady’s bosom, which we are assured he greatly ad- 
mired, engaged a wet nurse; but, miserabile dictu! « by a fraud 
not uncommon among venal nurses, the person procured on this 
occasion was so deficient in the vital treasure in which she had 
pretended to abound, that her charge was nearly starved to death 
before the source of his decline was discovered.” ‘The anecdote 
is mentioned, as it may serve to enforce the eloquent admonitions 
which Rousseau, and Mr. Roscoe, in translating the Italian poem 
of ‘Tansillo, have given to young mothers; and because it is also 
remarkable, “ as the first of many hair-breadth escapes of life to 
which the infant William was destined in his mortal career.”’ 

Captain Hayley caught a cold on a field-day, which settled on 
his lungs, and carried him off prematurely; and so much for one 
whom our bard calls “ the first of the Hayleys.” His earliest school 
was a school of young ladies in Chichester; and “ he often related 
with pleasure, that he received from the youngest of the three, a 
bright silver penny, as a reward of reading well; and it is a sin- 
gular fact, that, in his sixty-third year, he had the pleasure of pre- 
senting to this lady, still conducting the school with cheerful health 
and perfect faculties, a recent edition of his 7riumphs of Temper, 
printed at Chichester, as a memorial of his gratitude and regard 
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towards the venerable teacher of his infancy.’ Soon afterwards 
he was removed to an academy at Kingston, where he had eae. 
kicked the bucket, and escaped with a shattered constitution, and, 
as it would seem, a debilitated intellect. He recovered, he says, 
from both; and before going to Eton, had a private tutor at ‘Ted- 
dington. Here “a philosophic divine once amused him with a 
sight of Epsom Races through his telescope, and once displayed 
to him the circulation of blood in a frog.”? At twelve years of 
age he is sent to Eton, and gets such an infernal flogging, that he 
plans “an extensive moral and satirical poem, in several cantos, 
which he meant to entitle the Expulsion of the Rod.”—He re- 
mained at Eton five years, and acquired the knack of writing 
Latin verses indifferently; and produced an Ode on the Birth of 
the Prince of Wales, which was inserted in the Cambridge Col- 
lection, and also in the Gentleman’s Magazine. So much for the 
birth, infancy, and boyhood, of William Hayley, Esq. 

He now entered himself of Trinity-Hall, Cambridge, where he 
resided pretty constantly for three years. ‘‘ In the only two lec- 
turers in Trinity-Hall, there was nothing to inspire awe or appre- 
hension. The one lectured in civil law, and the other in Longi- 
nus.” “ As the Students of Trinity-Hall, under the plea of de- 
voting themselves to the civil law, are exempted from the public 
exercises of the university, and as Hayley left college without 
taking any degree, he never appeared as a disputatit in the schools, 
but he often frequented them as a favourite amusement; for he 
had great pleasure in hearing the Latin language eloquently spo- 
ken by two moderators of his time, John Jebb and Richard Wat- 
son.”——And so finished his university education. 

On leaving Cambridge, he goes to live with his mother in Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. The house, “ had the advan- 
tage of a few trees in the little area behind it, which gave to the 
windows of the young poet’s library, on the first floor, a pleasing 
appearance of verdure and retirement, as the house was lofty and 
commodious.” He then makes a trip to Edinburgh, and studies 
fencing, horsemanship, and mathematics, in Auld Reekie; for the 
Modern Athens was at that time but a small concern. He sees 
Dr. Robertson, Dr. Cullen, Angelo, the Falls of the Clyde, and 
enjoys the humours of a Berwick smack—And of Scotland that 
is all he remembers, or had noticed, during a visit of several 
months. 

We had forgot to mention, that, before going to Cambridge, the 
“ Poet of Sussex” had fallen in love with a pretty girl named 
Fanny Page. They were in fact betrothed, and we were every 
moment expecting a wedding—when, all of a sudden, the bardling 
takes flight, and is off at a tangent. A most provoking mystifica- 
tion hangs over this affair. ‘To be sure it is no business of ours 
to pry into the loves of Mr. Hayley’s youth; but since he chooses 
fo be communicative, and to make the public his confidante, he 
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has no right to stop short, sport mum, and baulk a curiosity which 
he had himself excited and indulged. There is some talk about 
anonymous letters, and it is hard to know which party was jilted; 
but there is gross indelicacy in saying any thing about the matter 
at all; and if there was to be an account of it, it should have been 
full and particular. If Hayley, at the age of twenty-one, was 
frightened out of his attachment by anonymous letters, nothing 
could be more despicable—But we presume his passion had eva- 
porated in verse. 

Meanwhile, the Poet of Sussex very dexterously transfers his 
affections from sweet Fanny Page to sweeter Eliza Ball, who had 
been the confidante in the former affair. “ When Hayley first 
mentioned this new idea to his mother, the tenderness of maternal 
affection caught a severe alarm, concerning the deranged parent 
of the hapless but lovely Eliza. * You know,’ said Mrs. H. to her 
son, ‘ that this sweet girl is almost as dear to me as she can be to 
you, for I have loved her and her parents for many years; but, my 
dear William, before you resolve to marry, let me ask you one 
question. You know the mental calamity of her poor mother— 
what should you think of your own conduct, if, after you had 
made this delicate and charming creature. your wife, you should 
ever see her sink into her mother’s most afflicting disorderr’— 
‘My dear madam,’ the fervent lover replied, «1 have asked my 
own heart the very question you have proposed to me so kindly; 
and I will tell you its immediate answer. In that case,.1 shall 
bless my God for having given me courage sufficient to make my- 
self the legal guardian of the most amiable and most pitiable wo- 
man on earth.’ ” It will be seen afterwards how the selfish and 
heartless versifier adhered to his virtuous resolutions. “ He speedi- 
ly escorted her to the Deanery at Chichester, where they were 
hoth received as most welcome guests; and on the 23d October, 
1769, the lovers were married in the Cathedral by the Bishop. 
That prelate, Sir William Ashburnham, had a voice and elocution 
peculiarly suited to sacred language. The poet civilly said to 
him, with great truth, on the close of the ceremony, ‘ It is really 
«i high pleasure, my lord, to hear any part of the Prayer Book 
reall by your lordship.’ ‘To which compliment he oddly answered, 
‘ This is the worst service in the church” He meant the worst 
for recital; but his conjugal vexations gave to his speech all the 
poignancy of an ambiguous expression.” 

“The Poet” goes to London with his young wife, and “ deter- 
mines to apply himself chiefly to dramatic composition.” He 
waits upon Garrick with a tragedy, entitled the “ Afflicted Fa- 
ther;”? and an amusing enough account is given of the manager’s 
efforts to get rid of the trash. “The manager assumed a face in 
which politeness vainly endeavoured to disguise his perplexity; 
and, with much embarrassment, he said, - Why, faith, I have not 
heen able to fix a day. I have been reconsidering the tragedy— 
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it is most elegantly written—it is a charming composition to re- 
cite to a small circle—but I am afraid it is not calculated for stage 
effect. However, it shall certainly be played, if you desire it’— 
‘OQ no! by no means,’ mildly said the poet, with suppressed indig- 
nation, at the duplicity of the manager; ‘1 shall instantly put it 
into my pocket; and I am very sorry, sir, that it has given you so 
much trouble.’ Garrick burst again into a profusion of new civi- 
lities, and offers of the kindest good offices upon any future occa- 
sion. Mrs. Garrick seemed desirous of soothing the spirit of the 
poet by personal flattery; and the first hopes of this tragedy thus 
ended in a farce of adulation. It was a bitter disappointment to 
lose the fair prospect of seeing a favourite drama well played; but 
the mortification was felt much more severely by the wife and 
mother of the poet than by himself. During the hubble-bubble 
rejection of the tragedy by Garrick, the poet had felt a little like 
Ariosto, when scolded by his father, and instead of lamenting his 
own defects, he was struck with the idea, what a fine comic scene 
he could make of the important personage who was giving him a 
lecture. Indeed, a disappuinted poet, with his deluded and angry 
friend, and a shuffling manager, and the manager’s meddling wife, 
afforded ample materials for a comedy, But although the laugh- 
able group struck the fancy of Hayley in that point of view, he 
wrote nothing on the occasion, but employed his vivacity in sooth- 
ing and cheering the vexed and irritated spirit of his Eliza, whose 
indignation had been peculiarly excited against Mrs. Garrick, as 
the manager had incautiously betrayed what ought to have been a 
secret of his wife, and was weak enough to say, that she thought 
the tragedy not pathetic. ‘This appeared such an insult against 
the talents of her husband, as the feeling Eliza found it hardly 
possible to forgive; but a vexation of a more serious and important 
nature soon occupied the thoughts, and most grievously agitated 
the tender nerves, of that most pitiable sufferer. She was over- 
whelmed by a sudden discovery, that her father, though in good 
health, had ceased to be Dean of Chichester! ‘The Dean had been 
prevailed upon to resign (rather in a dishonest way, we think) by 
his son-in-law; and the surprise wounded the too vulnerable Eliza 
so deeply, that she passed the three first nights, after the intelli- 
gence had reached her, in tears, incessant tears! Her husband, 
though he felt also much indignation against the secrecy of the 
transaction, endeavoured to tranquillize her spirits; and their ex- 
cellent friend Mr. Steele contributed much to this desirable effect, 
by some kind, judicious, and admirable letters.””—Soon after the 
worthy ex-Dean died, and Hayley returned to his tragedies. 

The “Syrian Queen,” however, met with no better reception 
from Colman than the “ Afflicted Father’? from Garrick, and the 
Poet of Sussex was onte more on a bed of nettles. “ Feeling some 
degree of indignation that the doors of both theatres seemed: to 
be shut against him, and persuaded by his own sensations that he 
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had a considerable portion of poetic fire in his mind, he resolved 
to display it in a composition not subject to the caprice of man- 
agers, yet more arduous in its execution—in short, he intended to 
begin an Epic Poem.” He intended that his Epic should be “a 
national work;”’ and his passion for freedom led him to chose for 
his heroes the Barons, and their venerable director the Archbishop 
Langton, “who, by a happy union of valour and wisdom, estab- 
lished the great charter.” But he fell through his Epic, and En- 
gland lost a “ national work,” by the Poet of Sussex. He, how- 
ever, presented his country with a poetical Epistle, « to the mild 
and elegant Stanislaus, King of Poland,” and an “ Ode to befriend 
the society of decayed musicians.” The Ode, we are told, was 
“written in the little farm of Dandelion, near Margate, which has 
since been coaverted into a scene of public entertainment.” 

About this time, he made one of a party of pleasure, to visit 
the ship that had carried Cooke; and “ he had found a bitter eas- 
terly wind blowing full on his face; but as his eyes had ever been 
remarkably strong, and had never suffered in any manner from 
long exertion in miniature painting, or in nightly reading, he was 
not aware how doubly they might suffer from that insidious enemy 
to organs so delicate, the east wind!” We accordingly have se- 
veral pages about his “ocular sufferings.” In the vicinity of 
Lyme, he meets with a boy of some distinction, “ The youngest, 
afterwards the great William Pitt,-was now a wonderful boy of 
14, who eclipsed his brother in conversation, and endeared himself 
not a little to the Poet, by admiring a favourite horse which he 
then rode, of singular excellence,” &c. “ Hayley often reflected 
on the singular pleasure he had derived from his young acquaint- 
ance, regretting, however, that his own poetical reserve had pre- 
vented him imparting to the wonderful youth the epic poem he 
had begun on the liberty of the country.” 

Hayley now quitted London for good and all, and settled him- 
self at his villa at Eastham. His mother died about this time, and 
he seized the opportunity of constructing two epitaphs, one in 
English verse, and the other in Latin prose. Fora year or two 
(or to 1777-8) he visits and versifies away as usual, and doctors 
his eyes, still weak and inflamed. He next attempted Harris the 
manager, but he too rejected the offered’ play of the “ Viceroy.” 
He did from page 170 to page 209, in a disturbed and feverish 
sleep; but we think he informs us that he wrote an Epistle to How- 
ard, another to Gibbon, Epistles on History, and the Triumphs of 
‘Temper, by the end of the year 1780. 

But now comes matter of a somewhat graver cast; and we shall 
let Mr. Hayley speak for himself.—* Pula, man, on the point 
of removing from him a wife, with whom he felt it impossible to 
live, ever showed more tender or more sincere anxiety to promote 
her ease, comfort, and welfare, to the utmost of his power, than 
Hayley manifested in conducting all this painful business. 
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“ What he felt, and what his countenance proved him to have 
felt on the occasion, may be conjectured from some striking ex- 
pressions of his intellectual and affectionate valet, Harry, which 
shall be reserved for the closing words of this chapter. 

“ The Poet, after receiving bis Eliza in London, and remaining 
there with her a week, escorted her, on the 27th of April, to the 
house of their benevolent friend, Mrs. Beridge, in Derby. He re- 
mained in that town a few days, to provide its new inhabitant with 
a residence to her liking—After bidding her adieu with much 
tenderness and anguish of heart, he threw himself into a post- 
chaise with his attendant Harry, who exclaimed to his master, as 
soon as they were off the stones: ‘I thank God, sir, yous are now 
got safe out of that town, for | have for many hours been afraid, 
that I should see you drop down dead in the midst of it.’ ” 

Now, what have we to do with Hayley’s domestic concerns, it 
may perhaps be asked by some consistent hater of personality, and 
lover of the Edinburgh Review--Nothing. But then he has thought 
proper to intersperse, throughout two enormous quarto volumes, 
ex-parte statements of what ought to have been held in sacred and 
inviolable silence for evermore. He has meanly, basely, and falsely 
striven to build up for himself a reputation for the finest feeling 
and most thoughtful humanity, at the expense of the most shame- 
ful violation of natural duties to the injured dead. The poor devil 
keeps incessantly drivelling and blubbering about his “ pitiable 
Eliza,”? with whom he had not the love and the virtue to live, that 
he might sooth her sorrows; and does all he can to show, that her 
caprices were such as not only to justify his living apart from her, 
but to demand it; and that for her sake he submitted to the painful 
sacrifice, But the heartless hypocrite stands confessed in every 
page; and every man, with a common human soul, will despise the 
impotent struggles which he makes to libel the character of his 
dead wife. Several of her letters are published, that he might 
have an opportunity of giving, we think, his own cold, conceited, 
epistolary effusions to the mother of his beloved child, at the time 
when he had shut his doors against her, and left her a prey to the 
disturbing thoughts that too often agitated her keenly affectionate, 
and most disinterested and forgiving heart. We had marked for 
quotation a number of passages fitted to expose the wretched 
creature, but they are too loathsome for the present Number. And 
pray, what right had Hayley to abandon his amiable and elegant 
wife to her misfortunes, whatever was their deplorable kind or 
degree, and to trundle maudlin along to Cowper, who was afflicted 
with a similar visitation? He had no right to whine and wail about 
the “ Bard of Olney,” for he had other sacred duties to perform, 
which he wickedly lett unperformed; and there is no want of cha- 
rity in affirming that mere vanity and egotism drew him to the 
couch of Cowper. He did not sit there as a Christian, but as a 
literary man; and all the while continued slavering forth his mawk- 
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ish verses, till he seems occasionally to have made even himself 
sick. The truth is, that we have been seized with such,a loathing 
disgust with this heartless, brainless versifier, that we must sto 
short with this very imperfect notice of his memorable Memoirs; 
but in a month or two, when the two mill-stones are sunk into the 
dam of oblivion, we shall probably give such extracts (accompa- 
nied with a few comments) as will justify us in the little we have 
said, and give us still a better opportunity for exposing the real 
worthlessness of this pretender, who certainly will henceforth rank 
at the very bottom of the scale of English drivellers. 





LEMONTEY’S ESSAY ON PAUL AND VIRGINIA.* 


It often happens that an insignificant circumstance, an obscure 
fact, an unexpected occurrence, has given birth to the most happy 
conceptions. ‘There is always, says the author of the present es- 
say, something of reality enveloped beneath fables. Imaginations 
the most wild in appearance are obliged, like birds, to touch the 
earth before they can commence their flight. It is a natural and 
a useful curiosity which prompts men to investigate the point from 
which genius sets out, for the purpose of measuring its flight, and 
of judging the heigit to which it has soared. Sometimes it con- 
descends to admit us to its confidence, convinced that it can lose 
nothing by the disclosure;—oftener does it designedly efface its 
steps and hide from us the path which it has taken from the real 
ta the ideal world. Rousseau has left us still in ignorance whether 
his Heloise was a pure fiction, and St. Pierre, his friend and dis- 
ciple, has desitneily cast a mysterious veil over the historical 
parts of his beautiful pastoral. ‘Time, which discovers all things, 
has at length raised that veil. It is now about a century ago that 
one of the French East India Company’s ships was lost off the 
Isle of France: of the numerous crew on board, nine men only 
were saved, and gave, before the tribunal of the island, an account 
of their shipwreck. ‘The Commandant of the Isle of Bourbon has 
recently discovered these papers. It will be surprising, of course, 
adds M. Lemontey, that, after the lapse of so many years, the public 
attention should be called to an accident unfortunately too com- 
mon. But his wrecked vessel was called St. Geran, and it was on 
board the St. Geran that St. Pierre has placed the sublime and 
touching circumstance of the death of Virginia. It will be inte- 
resting to observe how the tradition which was preserved in the 
Isle of France has become, in the hands of a great writer, the 
foundation of so admirable a work. A young lady was, in fact, 


* A Literary Essay on the historical part of the Romance of Paul and 
Virginia; accompanied by official papers relating to the shipwreck of the 
Saint Geran. By E. P. Lemontey, of the French Academy. 
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on board the St Geran, and perished there, together with a young 
naval officer who resolved to share her fate. ‘The ridiculous scru- ‘| te 
ple of the captain of the vessel, who refused to strip off his clothes, + ae 
saying that it was not consistent with his rank to reach the shore } tee 
se and that he had papers in his pocket, the possession of 
which he could not part with—has been transferred by the author 
to the hervine of the shipwreck, and has furnished one of the most 
forcible and original situations of his poem, if we may call it by 
that name. By substituting the enthusiasm of a young virgin for 
the susceptibility of a seaman, he has rendered his fiction more 
morally true than the truth itself. This is a remarkable instance 
of the faculty which superior minds possess of transferring the 
events of the world to the dominion of imagination, and of be- 
coming as much a creator as is compatible with human powers. 


re. SSS 








For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In a former Number of this work, we gave some account of two 
preposterous performances entitled “ Logan” and “ Seventy-Six.” 
A friend to the author, whose zeal is more to be admired than his 
taste, has extolled these works in the loftiest terms and predicted 
that Great Britain would “turn pale” at the sight of these proofs of 
American genius!! Thev have reached rp 2. and our readers 
shall now be informed of the manner of their reception. The fol- 
lowing passages are from a new Magazine, published in that cit 
and expressly devoted to foreign literature. Of “ Logan” it is 
said,—* it would be difficult to guess what end the author pro- 
posed to accomplish by his singular work. It could not be to 
amuse his readers, because it is unintelligible; if he wished to 
frighten them he has failed of his end, for he only makes them 
laugh. Humorous he never pretends to be for a moment; that 
would be altogether beneath the dignity of his temperament, and 
the reader’s merriment is unintentionally furnished by him—we f 
laugh not with him, but at him. His style is the most singular 
that can be imagined—it is like the raving of a bedlamite. ‘There 
are words in it, but no sense; it is like Ossian translated into 
French, or [rish oratory ten times more bombastical than it is— 
if, indeed, it be capable of such an exaltation; it goes on roaring 
and foaming like a mountain cataract, all noise and froth, in its 
course, and yet settling quietly in a still puddle. 

The incidents are such as fill a sick man’s dream—as strange, 
as absurd, and as incoherent. There is a plentifu! profusion of 
wind and water, and moonlight, and forests, and pistols, and blood- 
shed. The inexplicable confusion in which these things are hud- 
dled together makes the novel look like the property-room of a 
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minor theatre, where the most deadly weapons and hideous shapes 
lie in peaceful communion with the thunder, the wind, and the 
rain. We have taken some pains to inquire who the author may 
be, but without success; it is, perhaps, as well that we are in igno- 
rance of his name; the knowledge must be painful, as we have no 
doubt that the poor gentleman is at this time suffering the whole- 
some restraint of a straw cell and a strait waistcoat.—If he is not, 
there is no justice in America, for never was a man more essen- 
tially mad.” 

So much for “ Logan.”? We now come to the next work of the 
same writer—* Seventy-Six,”—which has been compared, in an 
unnameable gazette of this city, distinguished for its virulence and . 
malevolence,—to the Waverley Novels!! 

« When, in a former number,” says the English Journal, in re- 
viewing “ Seventy-Six,”—-“ we introduced the American author of 
Logan to our readers, we thought, and we gave utterance to that 
thought,—that the unfortunate person, whoever he might happen 
to be, was as promising a dasididete for bedlam as ever sought the 
protection of the Lord Chancellor. Of course, as he is only an 
American, he is not so fortunate as to have the superintending 
care of that high legal officer: it is only in England that a man’s 
whole substance can be consumed in settling the difficult question 
whether he has wit enough to spend it himself or not.* But to 
leave our digression: we must confess vur prediction has not been 
fulfilled in its extent; the poor author is no less mad than he was 
when he wrote, but he is not yet in a strait waistcoat. He has 
written and published another novel; and a London bookseller, 
with that desperate sort of courage which is nearly allied to mad- 
ness, has republished it here. As it 1s in every respect a curiosity, 
and by no means destitute of interest, it may answer the purpose 
of the latter very well; we are sure it ought, because it is of that 
strange, unintelligible, exciting kind, that is admirably adapted 
for visiters of watering-places. London is too hot, and London 
occupations are too grave, for such reading; it unsettles one’s 
mind; our own head, steady as it is, feels somewhat in a whirl from 
the perusal, (we pray heaven our readers dun’t discover any 
symptoms of it in our writing;) and we cannot hope to be restored 
to the usual solidity of our temperament until we have taken 
(nauseous dose!) a whole volume of modern Scotch metaphysics. 
But, if we were as idle as we love to be at some not too gay sum- 
mer retreat, enjoying the dolce far niente, the greatest blessing in 





* These words are superfluous. If the phrase had been found in one of 
our books, it would, in all probability, have been cited as an instance of 
what this critic sneeringly terms ‘‘ elegant American.” It must be con- 
fessed that the style of writers in this country is very deficient in taste. 
General Washington, the only person of all our presidents who had not a 
classical education, was the only writer among them whose compositions 
are distinguished for correctness, vigour, and perspicuity.—O. O. 
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life, we should like to revel in the works of the author of Logan: 
they are fine dreamy things, which a man may read in his sleep; 
they carry one on through dazzling and strange scenes, and yet 
never make any impression upon one’s mind; always wonderful, 
but always wrapped up in gloom, and cloud, and smoke. And then 
the style—a delightful jumble of bad English, worse German, su- 
perfine Irish, anit elegant American—a great cloud of words, all 
gigantic and sonorous, with no more meaning in them than there 
is spirit in small beer; like that humble beverage, muddy and fiat, 
and yet a thing to be drunk.” 

The critic cites the description of a drowning horse as “ reall 
among the very best things of the sort we ever* remember to have 
seen: it is as far, he says, above the Maturins and the Phillipses 
as it is below the great Scot.” 

The passage in which the sufferings of the American soldiers 
are described,—with a power which makes us wonder that a person 
who can write so well should on most other occasions wfite so 
ill,—is introduced in the review with the following tribute to the 
immortal associates of Washington:—*« it” (i. e. the relation,) 
“ serves to increase, if any thing can, the astonishment we feel 
that against such odds such a people were able to baffle the wisest 
councils and the best troops of Great Britain, with nothing to sup- 
port them but their ardent love of liberty—* nought but their own 
good spirits to feed and clothe them;’ and yet these were enough.”’ 

But we must pass on to the conclusion. “There are a great 
many things to make us laugh in these volumes: the author’s 
coarseness is often ridiculous and always disagreeable. The con- 
versation which he puts into the mouths of ladies and gentlemen 
is of that description which in England,” (and America,) “is onl 
used by coster-mongers and hatkuky-coaehante, and their fair 
partners. The incidents are impossible, the style inflated, and the 
grammar deplorably vicious: and yet with all this, there is so 
much talent, so much of surprisingly amusing madness, that we 
cannot blame it as we ought. Some of our readers may have met 
with small sea-oflicers, elder midshipmen, or young lieutenants— 
gentlemen who had studied nrg aarree in a. gun-room, and 
who express those transcendent notions which they pick up from 
the circulating libraries in the jargon of the cock-pit: oe such a 

erson is our author, and just so does he write. ‘I?ll tell you what 
it is’-—is the style in which he makes young ladies begin their 
sentences most commonly; and with hundreds of similarly elegant 
phrases does he crowd their aso de parler.” —*“ Upon the whole 
our mad friend has improved; and, if his next novel surpasses the 
— as much as this goes beyond Logan, we shall have some 

opes that in a century or two he may be a very important per- 
sonage.”” 


* Another instance of elegant ‘“* American,” we presume.—O. O. 
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From a recent English Magazine, we extract the following re- 
marks in which the reader will find some truth mingled with not 
a little absurdity.—* If, indeed, any thing really national could, at 
this early day, be expected from the United States of America, 
their example might be strongly cited, as showing the comparative 
affluence of our own country” (in national songs.) “ ‘The United 
States are so poor in national songs, as well as destitute of na- 
tional music, that they even borrow the English air of “God save 
the King” calling it “God save great Washington;” though, as 
far as we are informed, without accompanying it with any words to 
that effect. The United States has a patriotic or national song, 
beginning, “ Hail! Columbia, happy land;” but this has little popu- 
larity, and the only real national song of the country is “ Yankee 
doodle-dandy,”’ apparently of negro origin! and which, though 
lively, is, if not Be at least without dignity; without any thing 
that either springs from or inspires an elevation of soul.* We re- 
collect expressing our opinion, in conversation, to a member of 
the Congress of the United States, that it was unfortunate for a 
country to have either uo national songs of its own, or none of a 
solemn or dignified character. The member of congress did not 
see the matter in the same point of view, but we retain our opi- 
nion.” 


4 new Alphabet——The Bombay Gazette states that a learned 
oriental has recently discovered an alphabet which furnishes the 


* Though we have suggested that Yankee Doodle may be of negro ori- 
gin, yet we are not sure of the fact, and we should be pleased by acquiring 
positive information. It makes against this derivation, that the air cer- 
tainly belongs to the northern parts of the United States, while the negroes 
are more numerous to the south. On the other hand, it has the lively and 
careless character of the negro; a circumstance which so far recommends 
it as a war-song, as (to our ear at least,) it breathes a saucy disregard of 
the foe. Of its triviality, a judgment may be formed from the subjoined 
words which are sung to it: 


‘‘ Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Sukey Sweetlips found it; 
De’il a thing was there in, 
But the border round it.” 


The popularity of ** Yankee Doodle” may be guessed from an anecdote 
jocularly related in the United States. Words without end have been put 
together to sing to the tune: and a young lady having been asked for the 
song, declined to give it, ‘‘ because,” as she said ‘ she and her brother, 
(who was in company,) together, knew but a hundred and twenty-six 
verses.” 

[There is a vast deal of sing-song brought together in this note to very 
little purpose. The air of Yankee Doodle was invented during our Re- 
volution, and the words adapted to it produced the most admirable effects 
upon our soldiers, as our invaders had many opportunities of feeling. The 
complaint that the air does not inspire any elevation of soul, might be 
urged with as much propriety against ‘* Who killed Cock Robin;”’ or one 
of the jests of Joe Miller.}|—O. O. 
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Key to the ancient inscriptions so often found in those caverns 
of India, which have been devoted to the various forms of Hindoo 
worship; such as. that of Elephanta, of Keneri, &c. It is hoped 
that by these means their dates, signification, use, and origin, will 
be discovered. 


American Literary Journals.—The proprietor of “ The Mu- 
seum,” which was commenced in this city in the beginning of the 
present year, has given notice that Mr. Walsh “is no longer con- 
nected with that work.”—We understand that Mr. Everett has 
relinquished the editorship of the North American Review and 
that he is to be succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Sparks. We hope the 
late editor, whose various talents have elevated that work to a 
neigh altogether unrivalled in this country, will not abandon the 
confederacy. With whatever ability his place may be supe: 
we cannot spare so ripe a scholar from a cause which is of the first 
importance to the best interests of the country.—New projects for 
periodical miscellanies solicit our attention from various quarters. 
One Mr. Gossamer Thistle proposes to hold up a “ Mirror” in 
Baltimore, every Saturday, whereupon all may look who will re- 
~ him with three dollars a year. This is an unfortunate title 
or “a literary and satirical paper” in that place, as we apprehend 
that a great majority of its inhabitants are rather inclined to hang 
their heads at present.—The “ Boston Bard,” whose rhymes have 
often peat the poets’ corner in our daily gazettes, proposes 
to Yas a “Mental Museum,” every Saturday, in the city of New 
York;—price of admission, two dollars and filty cents yearly. 


In Philadelphia, subscriptions have been solicited for “ The Ar- 
cadian,” another hebdomidal journal of eight quarto pages, at four 
dollars yearly. The editor has presented to the public his first 
number as “a specimen of what the work will be.” It commences 
with an ‘ntroduction toa tale, entitled “« ‘The Child of Sensibility,” 
from which we venture to transcribe the first two sentences: 


“* Guided by the pensive spirit of meditating melancholy, when the vapid 
realities of a cold, unfeeling world, have hung upon my mind, like the 
drooping wing of a dying dove over a breast feebly palpitating with the 
last fluctuating energies of life, I have almost mechanically retired from 
the peopled desert, to hold communion with the unseen tenants of the 
noiseless wood. The giittering pageants of a transient hour, move not 
there with melting smiles upon their glossy brows, while disappointed va- 
nity, baffled anticipations, and frustrated schemes of ambitious superiority, 
implant a thousand scorpion fangs within the heaving bosom.” 


To the several new Magazines which we have already enume- 
rated, as soliciting patronage, in our principal towns, we may add 
the “ American Monthly,”—for which proposals have just been 
issued in Philadelphia. We do not expect that one of these literary 
miscellanies will be in existence, next midsummer; but it may not 
be amiss to record their titles. 
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We congratulate the students of law upon the onl gr of re- 
ceiving from the pen of Witt1am Rawiz, Esq—a work to be en- 
titled—*« Institutes of the Laws of Pennsylvania,”—which will 
comprise a view of the Laws of the United States and the Con- 
stitution, The long and various experience of this gentleman, his 
exact learning in all the branches of his profession, and his fine 
taste in polite literature, all combine to authorise the expectation 
of a work of solid and permanent utility; a work which will dif- 
fuse “ the gladsome lights of jurisprudence” among those “ sons of 
the law” who are drawing out of the well, each according to the 
strength of his understanding.—Here we are reminded of the ex- 
cellent treatise of Tuomas Serceant, Esq. on the “ Constitutional 
Law” of our country; a review of which was pro: ised for our 
pages, shortly after the volume appeared. The merit of this pre: 
duction is well attested by a rapid and extensive sale, and its 
character must now be too well known to the profession to require 
any testimony from us. 


Caleb Cushing Esq. of Newburyport, is preparing to write the 
life of the late judge Lowell, a zealous patriot of the Revolution. 


The Morning Chronicle announces The Pilot:—a Tale of the 
Sea. By the author of the “ Spy, &c.” in three vols. 12mo. 


Just published by H. C, Carey & I. Lea.—Vindiciee Hibernice, 
or Ireland Vindicated.—Price three dollars. 

An attempt to develop and expose a few of the multifarious er- 
rors and Falsehoods respecting [reland, in the histories of May, 
Temple, Whitelock, Borlase, Rushworth, Clarendon, Cox, Carte, 
Leland, Warner, Macauley, Hume, and others: particularly in the 
Legendary tales of the Conspiracy and pretended Massacre of 
1641.—By M. Carey. 

Also by the same author.—I. View of the Great Natural Ad- 
vantages of Ireland, and of the cruel policy pursued for ages to- 
wards that Island. 

I].—Sketch of the Irish code entitled “ Laws to Prevent the 
Growth of Popery,” but intended to degrade, debase, and enslave 
the Roman Catholics of that Island. 

Ilf.—Review of the Pretended General Conspiracy of the Ro- 
man Catholics to massacre all the Protestants that would not join 
with them. 

M. Carey respectfully informs the citizens of the United States, 
that he hopes to be able to publish in the course of the ensuing 
year, a work for which he made considerable preparations a few 
years since, viz: “ Sketches of a History of Religious Persecution, 
in two volumes, 8vo. 

Any information, or communications calculated to facilitate the 
execution of this work, will be thankfully received. Books lent 
for the purpose will be carefully preserved, and returned unin- 
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Mr. John Miller, of London, has reprinted the “ New England 
Tale” by a young lady of New York, which had already gone 
through two editions at home. Of this pleasing tale, Zhe Genile- 
man’s Magazine holds the following language:—* If we had not 
taken ap tas little volume with the recollection of the valedictory 
paper of the elegant author of the “ Sketch Book” strong in our 
minds, we are sure that we should not have laid it down without 
a very favourable impression of the talents that have produced 
this New England Tale. We are desirous, however, of this oppor- 
tunity, most cordially to offer those kindlier feelings towards 
America and her writers which Mr. Irving bespeaks for them, and 
so reciprocate those amicabilities which he has shown for our 
country and for us. We feel that both sides have much to forgive 
and forget, and greatly do we lament that the hour of reconcilia- 
tion should be retarded, and that unfriendly prejudices should be 
still encouraged by the contemptuous sneers and the bitter sar- 
casms of the first Literary Journal in the world.’’* 

The graphic talents of the author of the volume before us are of 
no common order. Her “ New England” story has been extremely 
popular in her own country, and we shall be greatly mistaken in 
our anticipations if it be not well received here. It has a healthy 
spirit pervading it, which is highly favourable to its longevity, and 
we can safely recommend it to our female readers as a work of 
good taste and sound morals; inculcating forcibly, and illustrating 
admirably those difficult lessons of genuine practical religion, 
submission to the Divine appointments, and the necessity of sa- 
rim. every selfish feeling and indulgence on the altar of Chris- 
tian duty. 

What must be the reflections of the writer of this note when he 
learns that the journal which is thus signalized, is regularly re- 
published in this country, and enjoys a more extensive patronage 
than any magazine of indigenous growth. The Quarterly incul- 
cates upon its English readers the necessity of cherishing a gene- 
rous hatred of the American nation. Here we behold the champion 
of a christian church striving to infuse the very spirit, which that 
religion seeks most earnestly to allay! But what shall we say of 
those among us who encourage these slanderers, by paying for 
their impudent calumnies? Are they aware of the injury which 
must be the consequence of disseminating such sentiments amo 
the young and inconsiderate portion of the community? When 
shall we ew a national character and a national literature, with 
this servile deference for those who despise and ridicule our pre- 
tensions? We regard every republication of such works as the 
Quarterly and Edinburg Reviews with shame and mortification. 
We think it concerns the patriotism of every American to dis- 


* We allude to the Quarterly Review, every Number of which teems 
with sarcastic bitterness towards America and her literature. 
NOVEMBER, 1823.—Nno. 259 55 
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countenance such performances. We do not mean to deny the 
general merit of the works in question. They abound with admi- 
rable disquisitions, which are well fitted to instruct and amuse. 
But while our minds may be enlarged by the various learning, 
and invigorated by the profound reasoning which they bring to the 
discussion of all general subjects, there is much cause to fear that 
the plausibility of their attacks upon us, may have a tendency to 
check that genial current which should flow so freely when we 
exclaim 
This is my own, my native land! 


Machiavel.—This eminent writer is said to have combined a 
talent of dramatic humour which has been thought to approach 
that of Moliere, with the depth of political thinking that distin- 
vente Tacitus, and a purity of taste which has made hin, as an 

istorian, the rival of the Grecian models. ‘The whole sole object 
of his strange work,— Zhe Prince,—has been much controverted: 
Mr. Stewart, in one of his Preliminary Dissertations, has referred 
to the conflicting opinions of Bodin, Albertus-Gentilis, and M. de 
Sismondi, to which he might have added that of Rousseau, who 
strenuously maintains the virtue of Machiavel’s aim in this mar- 
vellous digest of political iniquity. His purpose, it has been said, 
was to paint tyranny for the instruction of the victims, not to in- 
culcate its doctrines for the benefit of their oppressors. He durst 
not openly invite the people to the assault, but they must have 
merited eternal discomfiture if they failed to interpret his message 
aright. Bodin, one of the earliest of his critics, and a firm believer 
in his satanical aspirations, has remarked the great inconsistency 
of his opinions, now extolling democracy as the best of all forms 
of government,—now declaring that a prince alone could restore 
liberty to Italy—and, again, pronouncing the purely aristocratical 
government of Venice to be the beau ideal of a state. 

A middle theory as to the origin of the prince, is held by M. de 
Sismondi, and appears to be adopted by Mr. Stewart, viz. that it 

roceeded from a universal bitterness against mankind: a contempt 
of the whole human race, which makes him address them in the 
Janguage to which they had debased themselves. 


A German commentator on the Laws of Moses—Michaelis, 
lately translated inte English by Dr. Smith, of Aberdeenshire— 
makes the following observation on laws against profane swear- 
ing:— Moses made no such enactments as they have in SD 

ainst cursing, and swearing, by which, for every single damn, 
the penalty, I think, of a shilling, (eight good groschen,) is in- 
eurred; nor, in fact, do they serve any good eee but to betray 
holy zeal, without any knowledge of the world; for they can uever 
be enforced.”? He adds that such unmeaning curses as the G—d—n 
of an Englishman, or der Teufel hole, (the devil take,) of a German, 
do so little harm, that he can conceive no reason why they should 
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be noticed. Michaelis’ idea of an honourable man is rather odd. 
He says “ hunger or appetite often hurries a man of the most ho- 
nourable principles, to devour grapes and other eatables that are 
not watched.” 


Drunkenness is one of the besotting sins of the Americans, ac- 
cording to those legitimate descendants of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, the English travellers. Let us hear what professor Michaelis 
says of the temperance of the Londoners: “In no place whatever 
have I had it in my power to make remarks on people overcome 
with liquor, in iook numbers as in London, and I shall now men- 
tion how they appeared to me, not by tens but by thousands. In 
the vicinity of that metropolis, though [ have on a Sunday walked 
some miles, through long strings of them, coming from the city, 
yet not one of them ever said a word to me; so that I had much 
amusement in making such experiments on the harmlessness of 
their intemperance, the reality of which I had no difficulty in as- 
certaining, as they staggered lustily along. Once only was I ad- 
dressed by a person, who pointed to the sun, sinking in the west, 
and very politely begged to know what it was. A friend, who ac- 
companied me, was rather more unlucky; for happening, out of the 
abundance of his benevolence, to call to a very drunken rider that 
his horse was in some danger or other, the man appeared to take 
it much amiss; though nothing more serious followed than his ex- 
claiming after him d—n your blood, perhaps a hundred times as 
he rode along.”’ 


Michaelis mentions the case of a German who having “ merely 
from too nice a sense of honour committed a murder for which he 
was sentenced to the gallows, despatched himself in prison with 
poison. This occurred in England, and the newspapers by their 
remarks on this suicide, excited the surprise of the German pro- 
fessor. ‘“ They even,” says he, “ moralised on the heinous sin he 
had committed; just as if it were not one and the same thing, 
whether the man who must die, lets himself be hanged, or, like 
Socrates, drinks a cup of poison!” 


The latest German traveller in this country is M. Frederick 
Schmidt, who has published two volumes, which are to be suc- 
ceeded by one or two more, in which he gives a very minute ac- 
count of every thing that fell within his notice. His opinion is 
that the United States are not so flourishing as they have been. 
He gives no very flattering picture of the manners, or the govern- 
ment; above all, i.e paints in frightful colours the dreadful swind- 
ling system which is carried on by the immense number of banks 
without capital, which are so thickly spread over this country. To 
state their exact number he says is impossible, some failing, and 
new ones rising daily; but it may be estimated that there is one 
bank for every 10,000 inhabitants. “The whole paper system,” 
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he says, “as it has been hitherto carried on in the United States, 
is only a school of the most refined arts, to plunder the rich of 
their property, to encourage a pe spirit, and to clothe the 
cunning beggar in silk and purple. It is a paper wage which 
is in the highest degree oppressive and disgraceful, and under- 
mines the morality as well as the liberty of the people. The 
facility with which rags might be converted into gold, has banished 
the laudable habits of regular industry, and encouraged idleness 
and dissipation. Hence the innumerable bankruptcies which have 
latterly occurred in this country; hence the decline of prosperity, 
and the ruin of the happiness of the citizens.”? ‘This picture is 
very deplorable, it must be confessed; but with the exception of 
the passages marked in italics, it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Schmidt has formed a just estimate of the disastrous consequences 
produced by our numerous banks. The swindling which has been 
practised by directors and officers of these institutions, particu- 
lariy in Baltimore, has been, in the highest degree, infamous. It 
is greatly to be lamented, that, owing to defects in the law or the 
ingenuity of the bar, scarcely an instance has occurred of punish- 
ment being inflicted on these culprits. 


James's account of Loug’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains.— 
A foreign Journal concludes a review of this interesting narrative 
in the following terms: “ In closing these volumes, we cannot but 
applaud the zeal, perseverance oad intelligence of the gentlemen 
composing the Expedition; and though the narrative is presented 
in the unstudied form of a dairy, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it will be perused with pleasure and satisfaction, and will 
supply an ample fund of information on many points, to which the 
limits of this analysis will scarcely permit us even to advert.” 
The Reviewer dwells upon the valuable and important additions 
that have been made to the geography of the New World within 
the last half century, by the skill ea f enterprise of different navi- 
gators and travellers. “In these attempts,” he adds, “the Ame- 
rican government has been honourably conspicuous; and its exer- 
tions have been at once stimulated and aided by the progress of 
population in the Western States, and the acquisition of Louisiana 
from France, which placed at its command a rich and varied ter- 
ritory, inexhaustible in natural resources, and almost infinite in 
extent.” Major Pike first approached the chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the attempts which he made to ascertain the courses 
of the Arkansas and Red River; but his progress was stopped by 
the Spaniards. We have understood that they were not inatten- 
tive to the Expedition which was so judiciously confided to major 
Long, by the present Secretary of the War Department. But they 
were not able to offer any obstructions to his researches; and we 
again express the pleasure with which we have contemplated their 


results. 
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In North Carolina. Jesse Frank- 
lin, 65, late Governor of that state 
and for many years a member of 
congress. 

Washington city. Captain Peter 
Faulkner, an officer in the army of 
the U. S. during the revolution. 

At Thomson’s Isiand. The gallant 
capt. W. H. Watson, of the U.S. 
N. aged ab: ut 30. He was a native 
of Virginia, and was a lieut. on 
board the Argus, in her celebrated 
cruize in the English channel. In 
July 1823, he sailed in the squadron, 
commanded by capt. Porter, which 
had been despatched to the gulf of 
Mexico, for the protection of our 
commerce against the pirates. On 
the 11th of that month, having the 
barges Gallinipper and Musquito 
under his command, he discovered 
in Siguapa bay, a large topsail 
schooner, with a launch in compa- 
ny, working up to an anchorage, at 
which several merchant vessels were 
lying. Being to windward, he bore 
up with the Gallinipper, and when 
within gun-shot, perceiving the lar- 
ger vessel to be well armed, and 
her deck filled with men, he hoisted 
his colours; on seeing which the 
others displayed the Spanish flag 
and commenced firing at the Galli- 
ripper. Capt. Watson immediately 
ran down upcn her weather quarter, 
making signal, at the same time for 
the Musquito to close. After a short 
action, capt. W. succeeded in tak- 
ing both vessels, and effecting the 
almost total destruction of their 
erews. The larger vessel was called 
the Catalina, commanded by the 
celebrated pirate Diaboleta. 

Burlington N. J. Joseph Bloom- 
field, an officer in the revolutionary 
war and formerly Governor of that 
state. 

Louisiana. Gustavus Anton, Ba- 
ron of Sukindorf, in Saxony. He 
ranked as a distinguished literary 
character in his own country, which 
he left in April 1821 


At Lochwinnoch, (Scotland) Mr. 
Thomas Reid. The importance at- 
tached to this circumstance arises 
from his having been the celebrated 
equestrian hero of Burn’s poem, 
Tam O'Shanter. He was born on 
the 21 Oct. 1745 in the clachan of 
Kyle Ayrshire, and he has now at 
length surmounted the ‘“ mosses, 
rivers, slaps and styles of life.”’ He 
retained to the last the desire of 
being ‘ fu’ for weeks together.” 

Botetourt, Va. Colonel Matthew 
Harvey. He was attached to Lee’s 
legion and served with reputation 
in that distinguished corps during 
the whole of the southern war. 

New York. Mrs. Charlotte Mel- 
moth, 72. She was a veteran in the 
corps dramatique and was attached 
to the earliest American theatre. 
She was by birth an English woman, 
and her talent, particularly in the 
higher walks of tragedy, was very 
generally acknowledged.—She was 
much esteemed for her excellent 
private character, and since her re- 
tirement from the stage, she taught 
school, and was very successful in 
advancing her female pupils in read- 
ing and elocution. 

Irthington, G. B. Robert Bow- 
man, in the 118th year of his age. 
Dr. Barnes, who published some 
account of him in the Edinburg 
Phil. Jour. for 1820. ascertained his 
age, by an examination of the parish 
register. From early youth he was 
a laborious man: he was always 
healthy and stong, had never taken 
any medicine, nor had been visited 
by any kind of illness, except the 
measles, when a child, and the 
hooping cough when he was above 
100 years old. He was only once 
intoxicated, and that was at a wed- 
ding. In his 108th year he walked 
to and from Chester, (16 miles) with- 
out the aid of a staff to see the work- 
men lay the foundation of Eden 
bridge; in the same year he reaped 
corn, made hay, worked at hedging 
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and assisted in all the labours of the 
field. His memory was very tena- 
cious. He did not marry till he was 
50, and his wife lived with him 52 
years. He left six sons, the young- 
est of whom is 50 years of age and 
the eldest 62. About the year 1779 
he lost all his teeth, but no mark of 
debility appeared about his person 
before 1813, when he took tu his bed 
and never was able to use-his limbs 
afterwards. 

Scituate. Mrs. Elizabeth Winsor, 
105 years and 9 months. She was a 
woman of uncommon powers of 
body and mind, which she retained 
in a remarkable degree, to her last 
days, and enjoyed the conversation 
of her friends, except from deafness, 
and could read without glasses, two 
or three hours a day, in her favour- 
ite book, the Bible, without fatigue. 

Boston. John M‘Lean. In early 
life he engaged in navigation and 
commerce, in which he displayed 
much judgment; but the change of 
property, produced by foreign edicts 
and military events, suddenly swept 
away the little capital which he pos- 
sessed and placed him among the 
first objects of the late bankrupt 
law. Not long after this, he was 
confined to his house by an habitual 
infirmity of body, yet bis activity of 
mind did not forsake him. He con- 
tinued his attention to business, be- 
came wealthy, paid all his old cre- 
ditors, and died worth upwards of 
$200,000. He bequeathed a libe- 
val legacy to a friend whose credit 
had formerly been useful to him; 
25,000, after the decease of his wi- 
dow to Cambridge University for 
the establishment of a professorship 
of natural history, and the like sum 
to the Massachusetts general hos- 
pital. That corporation is also made 
his residuary legatee, and it 1s sup- 
posed will realize more than $100, 
000 from the bequest. He left no 
issue. 

New York. John Wells, Esq. 
Counsellor at Law. He was born 


an a farm about half of a mile south 
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of Cherry Valley, N. Y. in the year 
1769 or 1770. His grand-parents 
were both natives of Ireland, and 
were part of the little band of colo- 
nists who at a very early day pene- 
trated the wilderness and settled in 
the valley where the village now 
stands. The maternal grandfather 
of Mr. Wells was the Rev. Mr. 
Duniap, who also came from Ireland 
with the colonists. 

The father of Mr. Wells, placed 
him at aschool in Schenectady; and 
it was owing to this circumstance 
that young Wells did not share the 
melancholy fate of the rest of the 
family. 

In November, 1778, Wells being 
then at Schenectady, a party of 
Savages and abandoned Whites un- 
der the command of the celebrated 
Brandt, and one of the Butlers, ad- 
vanced upon the settlement at Cher- 
ry Valley, and every individual of 
his family was inhumanly murdered, 
and the dwelling and other buildings 
entirely consumed. The settlement 
was entirely destroyed, and the 
murders and cruelties of that day 
are unparalleled in the annals of In- 
dian warfare. Young Wells had 
then an aunt living in Schenectady, 
who, after the melancholy death of 
his parents, adopted him. He re- 
sided in Schenectady for several 
years, and pursued his studies at the 
grammar school there. When Mr. 
Wiison, who was the husband of his 
aunt, moved to Long-Island he ac- 
companied them, and finished his 
education in New York. 

[Of this distinguished lawyer and 
most worthy gentleman, we shall be 
able to give a more full accountina 
future Number of this journal. We 
understand that one of his friends, 
who knew him intimately, and 
whose own admirable qualities pe- 
culiarly qualify him to estimate 
those which adorned the character 
of the deceased, is preparing a bio- 
graphical memoir for publication: 
It is also our intention to present to 
our readers an engraving, if a good 





portrait ean be procured. In thus 
rendering our humble tribute to the 
memory of John Wells, we shall 
gratify feelings of personal regard 
and preserve the example of an in- 
dividual of no ordinary description. } 

Trenton. In the 51st year of his 
age, colonel Lambert Cadwalader. 

An active supporter of his coun- 
try’s rights, he entered the army at 
the opening of the revolution; and 
during the course of his duties, sup- 
ported the character of a zealous 
officer. With the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel, he commanded in the 
lines before fort Washington; and 
with the garrison, was made pri- 
soner, on the capture of that post. 
At the close of his military service, 
retiring to his estate near Trenton, 
the piace of his birth, he received 
manifestations of the cenfidence of 
his fellow citizens by successive 
elections to congress, before and 
since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. 

At Berkeley, 74 (last March] Dr. 
Jenner, discoverer and first promul- 
gator of the system of vaccine in- 
oculation; and, in other respects, 
one of the most able - philosophical 
physicians of his age and country. 
He was a native of Berkeley, and 
son of the Rev. S. Jenner. He was 
educated at Cirencester, apprentic- 
ed to Mr. Ludlow, a surgeon, and 
afterwards became a pupil of John 
Hunter. His scientific character 
led to his being recommended to 
attend Capt. Cooke in his first voy- 
age, which, as well as an offer to go 
to India, he declined, preferring to 
settle with his brother at Berkeley. 
His first work was on the Natural 
History of the Cuckoo, and it pro- 
cured him a high reputation as a 
naturalist. But his fame rests on 
his promulgating, in 1798, his ob- 
servations on the efficacy of vaccine 
inoculation, as a preventive of the 
small-pox. The fact was well known 
to the vulgar in the dairy-counties; 
but it required a mind like that of 
Jenner to seize upon it, act upon it, 
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and promulgate it with success. The 
practice soon became general; and, 
although some malignant and en- 
vious persuns exerted themselves to 
strip the autbor of his laurels, the 
medical bodies and authorities in all 
countries adopted it; and Dr. J. re- 
ceived twvu grants from parliament, 
amounting to 30,0001. and honours 
from the whole civilized world. The 
plague of the small-pox, which he 
essayed to stay, had been universal 
in its ravages. There is reason to 
believe, that small-pox existed in 
the East, especially in China and 
Hindostan, for several thousand 
years; but it did not visit the West- 
ern nations till towards the middle 
of the sixth century: it then broke 
ont near Mecca, and was afterwards 
gradually diffused over the whole of 
the Old Continent, and was finally 
transported to America, shortly af- 
ter the death of Columbus. In the 
British islands alone, it has been 
computed that forty thousand indi- 
viduals perished annually by this 
disease! It killed one in fourteen 
of all that were born, and one in 
six of all that were attacked by it 
in the natural way. The introduc- 
tion of inoculation for small-pox, 
was productive of great benefit to 
all who submitted to the operation; 
but, though it augmented the indi- 
vidual security, it added to the ge- 
neral mortality, by multiplying the 
sources of contagion, and thereby 
increasing the number of those who 
became aflected with the natural 
distemper. All who have not yet 
duly appreciated the benefits which 
vaccination has conferred on man- 
kind, may look on the loathsome- 
ness and dangers of small-pox in 
its most mitigated form; may consi- 
der, that this disease has been ban- 
ished from some countries; and, with 
due care, might be eradicated frém 
all; and may remember, that, not- 
withstanding prejudices, careless- 
ness, and ignorance, millions now 
live, who, but for vaccination, would 
have been in their graves. To have 
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anticipated such results, would, at 
no remote period, have been consi- 
dered the most chimerical of ima- 
givations. We have, nevertheless, 
seen them realized. The time in 
which they occurred, will for ever 
be marked as an epoch in the his- 
tory of man; and England, with all 
her glories, may rejoice that she has 
to pumber a Jenner among her sons. 
The meekness, gentleness, and sim- 
plicity of his demeanour, formed a 
most striking contrast to the self- 
esteem which might have arisen 
from the great and splendid conse- 
quences of his discovery. He was 
thankful and grateful for them in 
his heart, but to pride and vain-giory 
he seemed to be an utter stranger. 
A short time before his death, the 
foliowing were among the last words 
he ever spoke: the nature of his ser- 
vices to his feliow-creatures had 
been the subject of conversation; 
“I do not marvel,” he observed, 
*“‘that men are not grateful to me; 
but I am surprised that they do not 
feel gratitude to God, for making 
me a medium of good.”’ No one 
could see him without perceiving 
that this was the habitual frame of 
his mind. Without it, it never could 
have been, that, in his most retired 
moments, and in his imtercourse 
with the great and exalted of the 
earth, he invariably exhibited the 
same uprightness of conduct, sin- 
gleness ef purpose, and unceasing 
earnestness to promote the welfare 
of his species, to the total exclusion 
ef al! selfish and personal considera- 
tions. His condescension, his kind- 
ness, his willingness to listen to 
every tale of distress, and the open- 
handed munificence with which he 
administered to the wants and ne- 


cessities of those around him, cana 
never be forgotten by any who have 
been guided and consoled by his af- 
fectionate counsel, or cherished and 
relieved by his unbounded charity. 
His sympathy for suffering worth, 
or genius lost in obscurity, was ever 
alive; and no indication of talent or 
ingenuity, no effort of intellect, ever 
met his eye without gaining his no- 
tice, and calling forth his substan- 
tial aid and assistance. He was not 
less generous in pouring forth the 
treasures of his'mind. A long life, 
spent in the constant study of all the 
subjects of natural history, had 
stored it witha great variety of know- 
ledge.—Hence the originality of his 
views, the felicity and playfulness 
of his illustrations, and the acute- 
ness of his remarks, imparted a 
character of genius to his common- 
est actions and conversatious, which 
could not escape the most inatten- 
tive observer. We have authority 
from his relatives and trustees to 
state, that, in conformity, with his 
wishes, they have applied to Dr. 
Baron, of Gloucester, to write the 
account of his life, and to arrange 
for publication his numerous manu- 
scripts, all the documents in posses- 
sion of the family being to be com- 
mitted to Dr. Baron’s care. From 
that gentleman, therefore, the pub- 
lic may expect an authentic work 
as speedily as his professional avo- 
cations will allow him to prepare it 
for the press: the ample and inte- 
resting materials with which he is 
to be furnished, together with those 
which he himself has accumulated, 
during a long and confidential in- 
tercourse with Dr. Jenner, and 
many of his most intimate friends. 


Month. Mag. 


ERRATUM. 


In the Obituary of Dr. J. S. Ewing, in our last, it was stated that he 
received a premium from the Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania, for 
one of his improvements in mechanics. This was a mistake. It was the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture which conferred the ho- 


nour upon him. 
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